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THE POET’S LAY. 





BY JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 





He that has sipped from the honey-cell, 
Listen to him, and wish him well! 

His are the thoughts that live with roses, 
With cloud-shapes where the sun-gate closes ; 
The glintings through green summer leaves 
Are in the measures that he weaves ; 

There all the secrets murmured, purled 

By brooks, or in the rosebud curled, 

Or in the winds o’ the nesting-tree, 

Not sleep can keep from melody. 

Light fancy has he, frail and fair, 

Like the orchid, rooted in the air; 

And yet so searching is his art, 

Gray earth grows happy at her heart, 

And wonders he, the while he sings, 

At strangest, bright, eternal things. 

The accent is not all his own, 


Betimes the god sings on alone. 
—Atlantic. 


EDITORIAL NOTES, 


Mr. Bryan’s speech at Indianapolis, 
Aug. 8, limits itself mainly to the ques- 
tion of ‘'Republic versus Empire.’”’ He 
arraigns the Republican party for subser- 
viency to the money power, and claims that 
the Democratic party is in favor of equal 
rights for all. He says: 


Our platfurm is American. It was con- 
structed by Americans for Americans, na- 
tive and foreign born. It is democratic, and 
all who love liberty and despise tyranny 
can stand upon it and support its nomi- 
nees. 

You are by all real Americans regarded 
as the best exponent of the faith of our 
fathers, which was articled in the Declar- 
ation of Independence and sealed by the 
blood of patriots. We deny that that 
declaration is a back number. We solemn- 
ly affirm that by the faithful it is yet ven- 
erated as the grandest charter of human 
rights and human liberty ever devised by 
man, The lust of greed and power 
preaches contempt for its superb doctrine, 
but we hold it as the only guiding star by 
which our ship of State can be safely 
sailed. We know that it has served our 
purpose well and gloriously until of late, 
when another star, the star of imperial- 
ism, has been selected as the guide of our 
course, 


These are brave words, and stir the 
blood. But this apostie of liberty makes 
no mention of fourteen million Ameri- 
can women taxed without representation 








and governed without consent. He op- 
poses imperialism abroad, but has no fault 
to find with imperialism at home, 





——_ 


A special despatch to the Sunday Her- 
ald of Aug. 4, announces that the Demo- 
crats and Populists are in a lively row. 
It had been brewing for several days, but 
it culminated in aserious split between 
the two State committees, growing out of 
the question whether women should take 
part in the proceedings. On the 3rd inst. 
the two committees met in Topeka fora 
two days’ session. In his call for the 
meeting the Populist chairman, Represen- 
tative E. R. Ridgeley, inserted ‘‘and wife” 
in his invitation to each member. Asa 
result there were women present. The 
Democrats objected, arose in a body, left 
the committee room, immediately re- 
assembled in another hotel, and decided 
to go to Kansas City, Kan. 





If the above statement of facts is cor- 
rect, this is a new evidence that anti-im- 
perialism is not the dominant issue in the 
Democratic contention, since the exclusion 
of women is certainly one form of im- 
perialism, and the Kansas Democratic 
Committee made the presence of women 
the ground of withdrawal from the pro- 
posed conference. 








>? —-- 


The University of Pennsylvania 140 
years ago put itself on record against co- 
education or anything like it. We are 
told that from 1753 to 1760 thirty ‘charity 
girls’’ had been taught in the college 
building. But in 1760 a committee of the 
trustees reported that it was ‘‘unbecoming 
and indecent to have girls among our stu- 
dents; itis a reproach to our institution.” 
So the protesting students of Wesleyan 
University are only a century and a half 
behind the times, after all. 


The New York Evening Post agrees 
with us as to the need of a more humane 
diplomacy in China, and says: 


We can see what the initial blunder of 
storming the Taku forts has already cost 
us, The navy department has an official 
report from Admiral Kempff explaining 
his reasons for not taking part in that bom- 
bardment. Aside from its being an act of 
war, which his instructions did not 
authorize, the admiral shrewdly forecast 
its exact result, when he said it would 
certainly intensify the peril of the foreign 
ministers in Pekin. In other words, it 
played the game of the insurrectionists 
and reactionaries, and made it easy for 
them to inflame the populace against the 
aggressive foreigners. The true policy 
should have been perceived from the 
first, as we believe all the powers now 
see it, to be an eager and determined 
effort to find and support a native govern- 
ment capable of maintaining order. It is 
because the president’s answer to the 
Chinese appeal shows him ready to do 
that, and to urge this wise course upon 
the powers, that we think it deserves 
unqualified commendation. But first, of 
course, the veil must be lifted at Pekin. 
‘Show usa government there to negotiate 
with, and envoys through whom to trans- 
mit our messages, and we wiil talk with 
you.”’ That is France’s answer; that is 
our answer. It is the only one which 
could, in the circumstances, be given. 





+> 
+o 





“To put an end to war will be the 
particular function of the twentieth cen- 
tury, as it was the glory of the nineteenth 
to banish slavery.’’ This is the conclu- 
sion to which Michael Anitchkow comes 
in the course of a treatise on economic 
affairs, domestic and international, en- 
titled ‘‘War and Labor,’’ published by 
Longmans Green & Co., New York. Con- 
trary to the view of M. de Bloch, he holds 
that this end is not to be brought about 
as a result of the enormous growth of 
armaments. Preparation for war breeds 
war. From earliest times war has had 
its ultimate source in mutual dislike and 
ignorance among nations. The greed or 
spite of the ruler of the moment, internal 
dissension and external aggression have 
done their part to furnish the occasion, 
but the underlying cause has been always 
the same. So also the decisive factor of 
victory has not changed. The nation 
which excels in powers of body and mind 
has always conquered and will continue 
to do so. 





The wife of the heir to the Japanese 
throne was the favorite pupil of one of 
the American teachers at the Peeresses’ 
school at Tokyo. The Saturday Evening 
Post says that she had many tastes in 
common with her teacher, but upon one 
point they disagreed. It was the wearing 
of the native Japanese kimono. The 





watched with 


princess would persist in donning stays, 
skirts, shirt-waists and all the adjuncts 
of the western toilet. One day the Ameri- 
can said to her: “Your Highness, why do 
you not wear your beautiful kimono to- 
day? It is so much more picturesque 
than that tailor-made gown.’’ Sada 
laughed, and, passing a book of old 
colonial prints to her, replied: “Why 
don’t you wear clothes like those your 
ancestresses wore?”’ 


In an article on Progress in Present- 
Day India by Protap.Chender Mazoomdar, 
an educated Indian liberal, in the New 
York Independent, he says of Hindoo 
women: 


Progressive Hindoo society must go 
forward on lines which may largely de- 
viate from social life in the Western 
world, It was religion at one time, even 
long before the age of Indian lawmakers 
like Menu, that assigned to woman her 
place of honor, liberty and social assem- 
blage. It was religion again, under dif- 
ferent circumstances, that depressed, dis- 
couraged and toa large extent <lemoral.- 
ized her. Religion and the moral sense 
must lift her in the future and give her 
those high privileges which belong to her 
by nature and by civilized, social custom. 
We therefore concentrate our efforts to 
make woman a spiritual rather than a 
society woman or aclever woman. Send 
us, therefore, some of your spiritually- 
minded women; we need them more than 
proselyters. 





DOMESTIC SCIENCE. 


At the summer school of the University 
of Minnesota, there'is a class in domestic 
economy. It is conducted by Mrs. Mary 
B. James, who has had charge of this de- 
partment for several years, The Minne- 
apolis Journal tells of an interesting ex- 
periment made last year by Mrs. James 
in the Janesville High School, where she 
had classes in domestic economy, sanitary 
science, and sewing: 

The course was for four weeks, and the 
advanced girls regularly prepared a lunch- 
eon for the rest of the students and 
teachers for the small sum of ten cents 
apiece, The young cooks planned their 
menus 80 that the proper amount of food 
elements were given, and three courses 
were served every day. A milk soup was 
often the first course, followed by sand 
wiches, escalloped potatoes, etc,, and the 
desserts were most toothsome morsels. 
The luncheon was neatly served by girls 
detailed for that purpose, and the arrang- 
ing of the table and the serving of the 
food were no small part of the lessons. 
The lunches paid for themselves, and 
when Mrs. James left, at the close of the 
year, she was able to turn over a small 
balance, to the surprise of the school. 
board. 


The Model Home School of Household 
Economics, at Marietta, Ohio, for ‘‘practi- 
cal instruction in housekeeping and home- 
making,’’ is an experiment that will be 
interest. Mrs. Emma P. 
Ewing, whose long experience as teacher 
and demonstrator of domestic science 
eminently qualifies her for the position, is 
directur of the school. A spacious colo. 
nial house has been built for the home 
school. Here the students, limited to 
twenty-five, live and study the details of 
housekeeping under Mrs, Ewi super- 
vision. There is a normal course of 
years for those who wish to qualifsiie 
teachers; but the primary object is the 
training of young women for married life. 
The necessary scientific knowledge is re- 
ceived at Marietta College, with which 
this model home is affiliated through 
special lectures. There are short special 
courses for housekeepers. According to 
Mrs. Ewing, there are fifty young women 
who study cooking in order to become 
proficient in home duties, where one takes 
up the work to fit herself for teaching. 


The domestic science department at 
the New York Chautauqua was founded 
seventeen years ago by Mrs. Ewing, and 
she has carried it on ever since. This 
year she has placed it in the younger hands 
of Miss Anna Barrows and Mrs. Alice P. 
Norton, of Boston. Mrs. Ewing is presi- 
dent of the Cooking School Teachers’ 
League, which was formed at Chautauqua 
six or seven years ago, its object being to 
bring together as many cooking school 
teachers as possible from all parts of the 
country. 


Household Economics was so well re 
ceived at the International Congress of 
Women at the Paris Exposition, that Mrs. 
L. H. Larned, of Syracuse, president of 
the National Household Economic Associ- 
ation, who presented the subject, has 
been invited to visit Germany, Holland, 
England, and Scotland, to tell women 





in these countries more about it. Mrs. 
Larned has accepted the invitation, and is 
now travelling through these countries 
sowing, as she journeys, household eco- 
nomic seed. Her report at the autumn 
annual meeting of the association will be 
of special interest. Plans for this meet- 
ing, which will be held in Toronto, Oct. 2, 
3, and 4, are being completed. The invi- 
tation to convene at that place was ex- 
tended by the mayor and council of the 
city, and the Household Economic Associ- 
ation of Canada, F. M. A. 

—_——— os -—_—__—_ 

WITH OUR EXCHANGES. 

The August Atlantic contains several 
articles that will attract discussion: Presi- 
dent Hadley’s much-needed paper on 
“Political Education; Talcott Williams's 
“Price of Order,— How to rule Colonies;”’ 
Mark B, Dunuell’s ‘Our Rights in China;” 
—and Sylvester Baxter’s ‘Submarine Sig- 
naling,’’—a new method of saving life on 
the sea. The number is peculiarly rich in 
fiction: Miss Jewett’s *‘The Foreigner;”’ 
Alice Brown's ‘‘A Sea Change;’’ Caroline 
Brown’s ‘‘Angels and Men;” Fanny Jobn- 
son’s “The Pathway Round;’’ Foster's 
“The Dungarvan Whooper;” and Wether- 
bee’s ‘The Circle of Death,” with the con 
clusion of Howells’s brilliant tale, com. 
prise a remarkable gathering of striking 
stories. 

The August St. Nicholas is unusually 
entertaining. In ‘‘The Lucky Lieuten- 
ant,’’ the romantic yet real adventures of 
a young Irish officer are related by Regi- 
nald Gourlay. The explosion of the lieu- 
tenant’s ship prepares the reader for 
“The Greatest Explosion of Historic 
Times,’ that of the volcano of Krakatoa 
in 1883, which was heard three thousand 
miles away. Less shocking was the 
overturning by strikers of a railway car 
in which the Rev. Charles M. Sheldon, 
author of ‘‘In His Steps,’’ was making 
‘*A Trip with a Professional Rain-maker” 
—2 story ‘‘founded on fact,’’ which he 
tells in this number. The making of “A 
Miniature Castle”’ is pictured from photo- 
graphs; Miss Helen M. Winslow, in ‘‘Some 
Literary Cats,"’ prints letters about their 
pets from Miss Jewett, Miss Wilkins and 
others; A. Hyatt Verrill narrates and 
illustrates ‘“‘Hunting with a Camera;’’ 
Susan Coolidge contributes ‘Queen Log 
and Queen Stork,’’ with pictures by Rel- 
yea; Tudor Jenks’s pen and Birch’s pencil 
celebrate ‘‘The Sultan’s Verses; and 
Grace Ellery Channing’s ‘Last Cruise of 





the Stella di Mare’’ is illustrated by Orson , 


Lowell. 

With the issue of June 1, 1900, the 
Woman’s Exponent of Salt Lake, Utah, 
began its twenty-ninth volume. It makes 
the claim that itis the oldest woman’s pa- 
per in the West, and the first established, 
except the New Northwest in Portland, 
Or., which was discontinued several 
years ago. The Woman's Ezponent is 
edited by Mrs. Emmeline B. Wells, and 
is published semi-monthly. 





WOMEN COUNSELLORS AT CHAUTAUQUA. 

At the annual meeting of the Board of 
Trustees of the N. Y. Chautauqua Assem- 
bly, held last January in Cleveland, O., 
it was provided that the president of the 
board should nominate, subject to the 
confirmation of the board, nine women 
who should constitute a Board of Women 
Counsellors. In the words of the report 
submitted: ‘The management desires to 
enlist the interest and codperation of 
women of affairs, whose culture, taste, 
and training have 3lways been, and, under 
suitable organization, can more largely be, 
of service to Chautauqua, and to avail 
itself of the practical suggestions and 
assistance which women are peculiarly 
adapted to offer. In a word, it is the sin- 
cere desire of the management to make 
Chautauqua more beautiful, more health- 
ful, and more sociable with each succes- 
sive year.” 

In accordance with this action the 
Board of Women Counsellors was consti- 
tuted at a meeting last week as follows: 

To serve one year: Mrs. John H. Bar- 
rows, Oberlin, O.; Mrs. George E. Vin- 
cent, Chicago; Mrs. Henry S. Anderson, 
Cleveland. To serve two years: Mrs. 
Charles A. Carlisle, South Bend, Ind.; 
Mrs. F, A. F. Harris, New Orleans; Miss 
Mary E. Miller, Akron,O. To serve three 
years: Mrs. F. H. Rockwell, Warren, Pa.; 
Mrs. Julius King, New York City; Mrs. 
J. Harry Wheeler, New York City. 

The Counsellors have elected Mrs. Car- 
lisle president, and Mrs. Barrows secre- 
tary of their Board. 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Miss PERMEAL FrencH, State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of Idaho, 
has been nominated for a second term on 
the Democratic and the Populist tickets. 
Miss Jessie Reilly has been nominated for 
the office by the Republicans. 


Miss Respecca Beaca, of New Haven, 
has given an $8,000 public library to New- 
town, Conn., as a memorial to an ancestor, 
who was rector of the Episcopal church 
in that village during the War of the Re- 
volution. 


Miss Bessir WETMORE HUNTER, the 
young society woman at Newport, who 
has announced her intention of going on 
the stage, repudiates the notion that her 
purpose is to teach the profession how to 
dress correctly in society plays. On the 
contrary, she says that actresses in such 
work are faultlessly dressed and frequent- 
ly serve as models for society. 


Mrs. M. L. McLENDON says in the At- 
lanta Saturday Review: ‘‘The women of 
Georgia intend to demand (by petition, 
the right of all the people), that there 
shall be no distinction made on account of 
sex, and since the Democratic National 
Convention ‘tolerated’ a woman delegate 
at Kansas City, they hope the Legislature 
of Georgia will not be so ungallant as to 
cast it in the waste-paper basket as in 
days of yore.”’ 


Mrs. Josepn FAtrcnitp Knapp, of 
New York, is said to bave composed five 
thousand hymns, of which “Open the 
Gates of the Temple,”’ and “Blessed As- 
surance,” are sung in every land. She 
has written so many hymns that she has 
forgotten a large number of them. On 
one occasion, hearing some people sing- 
ing, she listened and remarked: ‘That 
music sounds familiar. I rather like it, 
although it might be improved upon.”’ 
She was surprised when her companion 
said: ‘[t ought to be familiar: you wrote 
it ten years ago.”’ 


Mary DEVEREUX, the author of the 
successful historical romance, ‘‘From 
Kingdom to Colony,”’ recently received a 
letter from Dr. Jobn Glover Broughton, 
of New York, the great-great-grandson 
of Nicholson Broughton, one of the char- 
acters of the story. Dr. Broughton testi- 
fies to the historical accuracy of the 
author, saying, ‘‘In connection with the 
story I was pleased to consult the histori- 
cal records of the Broughton family, 
which, though fragmentary, are sufficient 
to identify the Mary Broughton of the 
novel with the real Mary Broughton, born 
in 1755, daughter of Nicholson Broughton, 
and who married Captain John Devereux.” 
He adds, ‘‘You have certainly made a 
fascinating heroine in the character of 
Dorothy, with whom I fell in love at 
once.”’ 


Mrs. Utysses S. GRANT has recently 
received an interesting souvenir of the visit 
paid to her inthe White House, years ago, 
by some Sioux chiefs and their squaws. 
The parcel contained photographs of 
Weah Wash Tay, and her half-sister, Good 
Horse, who, as young squaws, accom- 
panied Red Cloud and the great Sioux 
delegation when they came to the White 
House in the early seventies. Together 
with these photographs were splendid ex- 
amples of bead and quill embroidery, in 
colors and in unique designs, done by 
hand by Weah Wash Tay and Good Horse; 
also photographs of Crow Dog, the Sioux 
chief who slew Spotted Tail, and of Hol- 
low Horn Bear, one of the finest living 
specimens of the North American Indian. 


MME. PEGARD has just been named by 
the French government chevalier in the 
Legion of Honor. To this able and ener- 
getic woman is due the woman’s palace at 
the Exposition, and on the occasion of the 
inauguration of this building the decora- 
tion has been conferred. Among thou- 
sands of men, this makes but the forty- 
seventh feminine member raised to this 
grade since the order was instituted a 
hundred years ago. Nearly all the ap- 
pointments are recent, and have been 
made under the republic. Thirty of these 
women are members of religious orders, 
two were named for heroism during war, 
and several for works of charity; one— 
Mme. Marie Laurent—is an actress, who 
founded an orphanage; another—Mme. 
Demont-Breton—is a painter; but the 
most celebrated of this company is the 
scientific explorer, Mme. Dieulafoy, who, 
in company with her husband, discovered ¢ 
the buried palace of Darius, the remnants 
of which are now at the Louvre. 
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CAMPING IN CANADIAN WOODS. 
GEORGEVILLE, P. Q., Ava. 5. 1900. 

Whom will you have for company if you 
abjure the city for this solitude? Do not 
believe Shakespeare, for once, who says: 
* , . . I meta fool i’ the forest; a motley 
fool.” 

During the twenty-five summers spent by 
friends in the woodland, four or five bun- 
dred men, women, and children—no fools 
among them—have gathered about the 
same board; the familiar “rich man, poor 
man, beggarman, thief, doctor, lawyer, 
merchant, chief’’—the thief represented 
by the young man who stole away the 
pretty girl. But the buttons of a school- 
girl set close together all the way down 
her back would not “count out” the ranks 
and professions of those who under these 
leafy and canvas canopies have tasted of 
rest and refreshment. Clergymen galore 
of denominations uncounted; pagan, 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jew; early Chris- 
tian, agnostic, and pantheist. The re- 
former, who began as an abolitionist, and 
has run the whole gamut of urging free- 
dom for the slave, for women, for the 
Irish, for the Russian serf, for the Greek, 
the Armenian, and the Filipino, has here 
himself enjoyed the sweets of liberty. 
The editor has forgotten his flying presses 
and industrious devil; the novelist has 
browsed anew, while plots brewed in his 
busy brain; the poet has caught inspira- 
tion; the judge of the criminal court has 
forgotten that there was ever a murder, a 
larceny, or such monsters as “drunks” 
and “dead beats,” as he has waded 
through every pool and come back tri- 
umphant with a tiny flower never before 
found outside of Nova Scotia, or an un- 
described fern from a wilderness of fronds. 
The doctors, many of them, have shaken 
from their clothes the air of the hospital 
and the sick-room, and rested their own 
bones, and forgotten for the time that 
there is any other use for anatomy than to 
lay one’s own upon @ mossy bed and 
sleep. Engineers, army officers, bankers, 
business men of all kinds, teachers, pro- 
fessors, and college presidents, have par- 
taken of the refreshment of mountain, 
wood, and lake. Is there not one college 
president whose eloquence, rich voice, and 
handsome face are known on many a 
plattorm, from whom academic cares and 
the responsibility of raising money for 
new buildings slipped like a dream, as he 
paddled or swam or lay in the sand with 
no heavier burden than a bathing-suit? 
And was there not one, the brilliant gen- 
eral, the magnetic friend, the man of 
genius and inspiration, who sat in the 
door of his tent, like Abraham of old, 
and with the divinity professor sang glad 
songs to rest his soul from cares that 
eventually snapped the precious life? 

And nationalities! What a rest, if one 
but knew it, to come in daily touch with 
men and women of other lands. Here 
were the dashing Spaniard full of life 
and fire and gallantry, the sad-eyed stu- 
dent from the Orient, the courteous and 
cultured Paris professor, the little Hebrew 
lad from East New York, the scientific 
doctor of philosophy from Germany, and 
the charming German girl, likewise win- 
ning an enviable Ph.D. Here, too, is 
the brilliant girl from the Sorbonne, and 
the bonny lass from Scotia’s heather hills, 
and the gentle English maiden. Here 
come the prince of essayists, the best of 
biographers, and the one woman who 
knows more of Indian lore than all the 
world beside, for has she not wintered 
and summered by their council fires, slept 
in their tepees, and mingled with them as 
one of their very own? 

The books these guests have written 
would reach across the biggest tent 
beneath the trees; the railroads they have 
managed would bring them from far-away 
parts of the land; the men they have 
commanded by sea or field, would give 
an army and navy for this part of the 
world. Indeed, one cannot reckon the 
wide-spreading influences of the men and 
women who have come hither tired and 
worn and sad, ‘and who have gone away 
rested, refreshed, and gay of heart. 

How did they do it? By coming in 
touch with Nature at her simplest. Balls 
and dances they have had none. Dinner- 
parties, hops, concerts, are dissipations 
unheard of in these wilds. Rowing, pad- 
dling, a little tennis in a rough pasture, 
woodland golf with tin tomato-cans for 
holes, climbing a modest mountain now 
and then, these have furnished whole- 
some exercise. But the main things that 
have made this retreat of value, and make 
such places useful everywhere, are the 

ong nights of peaceful sleep with the 
sweetest and purest air to breathe at every 
draught, the companionship of a few 
friends of different sorts, and an interest 
in what Nature herself is doing. It is 
odd how, in the lack of city excitement, 
Nature can afford a subtle, better kind. 
There, for instance, was the broker from 
Wall Street worn to a pack of nerve 
fibres, and each of those exhausted; will- 
power lacking, and courage gone. Wander- 
ing listlessly through the cedar copse he 





startles a partridge with her little ones. 
At the mother’s warning cry, each chick 
scuttles under the fallen leaves, no 
browner than themselves. With drooping 
wing the old bird flutters away uttering 
the distressing cry she knows so well to 
use, to lure away the monster man. Our 
banker is not to be duped. He becomes 
suddenly a statue that might adorn the 
city of his love.. Scarcely breathing, he 
waits, and waits till the frightened bird 
regains her calm, turns deliberately 
towards him, eyeing askance this silent 
creature who has been so quickly turned 
to stone, clucks merrily to her little ones, 
and resumes her feeding under the cedar 
boughs. 

It is in humble duties as well as simple 
interests that recreation is found. How 
fondly are recalled the tall, beautiful girls, 
worn out with the dual exertions of 
society and philanthropy, who became the 
milkmaids of the camp. As they came 
down the hill, swinging their pails and 
singing as they strode, who would have 
foreseen that India would claim one and 
Egypt the other? And there was the logis- 
lator whose daily duty it was to wield the 
axe for the supply of fuel; the gentle wit 
who cracked as many jokes as he shelled 
peas. And with what admiration would 
his soldiers have looked upon their brave, 
handsome colonel, as he spread his own 
bed, or laboriously bent his magnificent 
figure in laying stones to line the footpath 
to his little cabin. 

‘‘And thus our life exempt from public 
haunt” goes swiftly on. It is never idle, 
because when one is stretched in a ham- 
mock, motionless, he may be the busiest. 
Every faculty may be apparently quiescent; 
but they are like the roots of grass in 
spring, full of hidden life, waiting only 
the right time to wake to use and beauty. 

It is not mere rest that one gets in the 
woodland life. With good, wholesome 
food, pure air, reasonable exercise, and 
sound sleep, there are laid away in brain 
and nerve tissue—if one will but stay a 
month or two—actual and visible re- 
sources for future use, which one may draw 
upon, as he draws money from the bank. 
This is what we forget. The man who 
spends a week here, a week there, danc- 
ing, dining, wining, thinking thus to ‘‘get 
a change,’’ and come back afresh for work, 
has rather exhausted his nervous energy 
and his bodily reserve power. It is the 
patient continuance in well-doing to which 
is promised the harvest. 

And this life, happily, is suited to 
fathers, mothers, and children. If they 
can lead it together, so much the better. 
If one at a time must go, at least there is 
the joy of reunion, and the little nothings 
to relate on coming home, pleasant to re- 
member and easy to tell; of how the brave 
officer who never flinched in war retreated 
before a wild rabbit in his stone-lined 
path—lest he should disturb its confi- 
dence in man; or of the woodpecker peck- 
ing on the wall of the log cabin, to whom 
the absent-minded man of letters cried, 
“Come in, come in,’’ 

Twenty-five summers. The birches 
that were saplings that first summer 80 
long ago are noble trees; the cedars that 
were bushes are stately and tall; the little 
children that played among them are men 
and women grown; but the lake, the 
mountains, and the good, sweet life are 
all unchanged, and their invitation to the 
weary is still generous and warm. 

ISABEL C. BARROWS. 
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ONE CHINESE WOMAN CAN VOTE. 











Mrs. Ti Di is a voter, while Ti Sang, 
her husband, is not. A China woman 
will step up to the ballot box in Idaho 
City next fall and exercise her right to 
vote as an American citizen. And unless 
she exercises her woman’s prerogative 
and changes her mind, the only Chinese 
woman voter in the United States will 
cast a ballot for McKinley and Roosevelt. 

Mrs. Ti Di, who enjoys this unique 
distinction, is the only voterin the family. 
Her husband, Ti Sang, will have to stay 
at home and take care of the large family 
of children, while she goes forth to the 
polling booth, for he is a native of China, 
and is forever barred from the franchise. 

His wife was born in Idaho City. Con- 
sequently [daho’s woman suffrage law 
took her in and Jeft him out. 

It is no small thing to have Mrs, Ti Di 
enlisted politically on one side or the 
other. Her good fortune in carrying 
elections has become proverbial in Idaho 
City. Albert Jones, a representative in 
the State Legislature, owes his election 
to little Mrs. Ti Di. 

Mr. Jones ran on the fusion ticket last 
campaign, being supported by the Demo- 
crats, Silver Republicans and Populists. 
There are just three Chinese voters in 
Idaho City, the other two being good 
friends of Mrs. Ti Di. All are nominally 
Republicans. Mrs. Ti Di was friendly to 
Mr. Jones and did a little electioneering 
with her two almond-eyed brethren, and 
turned their votes to Mr, Jones. He was 
elected by three votes. 

Mrs. Ti Di received a common-school 





education and is unusually bright. She 
is a constant reader of the American 
dailies, and followed assiduously all the 
proceedings of the Republican National 
Convention. Her conversation is not 
‘pigeon English,’’ but is like that of any 
other intelligent young woman.—Chicago 
Tribune. 





THE INDEPENDENT WOMEN VOTERS. 


The Independent Women Voters of 
Boston are already alert in regard to the 
coming campaign. The nominating com- 
mittee has met and organized, and has 
names of persons thought to be suitable 
for members of the school board under 
consideration. 

The Woman’s Voice says: 


It is rather discouraging business, when 
women put so much time and thought 
into the selection of candidates, that so 
many prove unreliable after election. The 
lesson must be learned, perhaps, by bit- 
ter experience that generally men and 
women whom ward politicians endorse, 
are not the kind of people that those who 
really have the best interests of the school 
at heart can safely nominate. 

The great need of the hour is to pre- 
sent a ticket in December, whether it is 
elected or not, that shall contain the 
names of candidates who cannot possibly 
have any pecuniary or private interests 
connected with the school board matters. 





REASONS FOR WOMAN’S EQUALITY. 
AvueGustTA, GA., JULY 28, 1900. 

1. The spirit of Christianity teaches 
woman's equality. In the first chapter of 
Genesis, we read: ‘God created man in 
His own image; in theimage of God cre- 
ated He him; male and female created He 
them.’”’ His command to them was ‘‘to re- 
plenish the earth and to subdue it, and to 
have dominion over every living thing that 
moveth upon the earth.’’ To man and 
woman jointly was given this dominion. 
Woman is ereated in the image of God, 
and therefore should not be a subordinate 
creature, but free, for the Scripture saith, 
‘*Ye are gods,” and the Scripures cannot 
err. Christ said to his disciples, that 
‘*Moses, because of the hardness of your 
hearts, permitted you to put away your 
wives; but from the beginning it was not 
8o,”’ showing that the subjection of woman 
did not enter into God’s original plan. 

2. The spirit of Christianity teaches it. 
Even if through sin woman lost her first 
estate, Christ came to destroy the power 
of sin. His first sermon was from the 
text: ‘‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because He hath anointed me to preach 
the gospel to the poor; he hath sent me 
to heal the broken-hearted, to preach de- 
liverance to the captives and recovering of 
sight to the blind, to set at liberty them 
that are bruised.’’ Christ did not come to 
partially free woman, but to free her en- 
tirely, making her man’s equal in the 
home, in the church, and in the State. 

In Ian Maclaren’s ‘‘Mind of the Master’’ 
we find these words: 

If one may be pardoned his presump- 
tion in hinting at any imperfections in the 
Apostle of the Gentiles, is not bis style 
at times overwrought by feeling? Are 
not some of his illustrations forced? Is 
not his doctrine often rabbinical rather 
than Christian? Does not one feel his 
treatment of certain subjects—say of mar- 
riage and asceticism—to be somewhat 
wanting in sweetness? One only makes 
this rebate from the Apostle’s excellency 
in order to magnify the divinity of Jesus’ 
Evangel, which is never local, never nar- 
row, never unintelligible, which is ever 
calm, convincing, human. Ought 
we to read St. Paul in the light of Jesus, 
or Jesus in the light of St. Paul? It is 
difficult to see how one can hesitate in 
his reply. who believes either in the di- 
vinity of Jesus’ person, or of His teach- 
ing.... Had Jesus anticipated the 
fruits of Christianity and asked the world 
to accept the emancipation of the slave 
and the equality of woman and civic 
rights and religious liberty, Christian- 
ity would have been crushed at its birth. 
It would have meant anarchy. With the 
slow, sure education of centuries, these 
changes have come to be synonymous with 
righteousness. Christianity may be to- 
day pregnant with changes for which we 
are not prepared. They will come to birth 
by and by, and will find people prepared 
for them. Christ’s promise was: ‘'The 
spirit of truth will lead you into all 
truth.” 

3. Woman should have freedom to de- 
velop every God-given faculty. If God cre- 
ated woman man’s inferior intellectually 
(which I do not believe) that is His look- 
out not mine. Mine is to do everything 
possible to allow a perfect development of 
every faculty woman may possess. The 
ballot would be an aid to secure this end. 
Too long the cry has been: “It is un- 
womanly to do this, or that.’’ If God 
gave me power to do any given thing, I 
claim in His Holy name thatit is womanly. 

4. Woman is not yet free enough to de- 
mand the same morality of man that man 
demands of woman. In Christ’s teach- 
ings and in all of St. Paul’s there is no 
sex in virtue. The Bishop must be modest 
even though he be a man. Things true, 
honest, pure, lovely, of good report, are 
for men as well as for women. Until 
woman is man’s equal before the law, even 





though she be a married woman, these 
inequalities will always exist. 

5. Woman requires bread and clothing 
as does man. If in “the sweat of her 
brow she must eat bread,” she needs the 
ballot to protect herself in her work. No 
woman’s strike for higher wages has suc- 
ceeded. Why? Because this simple and 
effective means of self-protection, the 
vote, is denied her. If the statement that 
‘men must work, and women must weep”’ 
was ever wholly true, it certainly is not 
true in this day and generation. 

6. Woman’s helplessness is unjust to 
man as well as to woman. It is unjust to 
him from a financial view. Degraded labor 
is always underpaid. Free labor cannot 
compete with convict labor. The small 
wages paid to women necessarily com- 
pete with and pull down man’s just re- 
ward. All well-organized labor organiza- 
tions demand the same pay, for man and 
woman, for the same work done. One 
woman, in every four, works for her bread, 
outside of her home. One woman out of 
every ten is unmarried. Woman should 
be free to marry or to remain single, with- 
out poverty staring her in the face. 
Many women have married unworthily 
for homes, A free womanhood will neces- 
sarily demand a nobler manhood. The 
President of Leland Stanford University 
says: 


The college woman has higher ideals 
of life and makes greater demands on man- 
hood than the uncultured woman. No 
doubt, as a result of this, she may marry 
later, or not marry at all. Butsurely this 
is better than to be yoked unevenly! Her 
high culture gives resources for joy and 
action. It gives worth and dignity to un- 
married life, but it takes away none of the 
joys of true marriage. 

7. Disfranchised womanhood degrades 
motherhood, Mrs, Zeralda Wallace says: 


The mother tries to teach her boy that 
he must be pure and temperate and hon- 
orable. That boy goes out from his 
mother, and the first thing he meets with 
neutralizes and gives the lie to all his 
mother’s teachings. He says to himself, 
‘‘Why, mother says so and so;” but he 
finds men in high places violating all 
those teachings, and he begins to conclude 
that his mother does not know much 
about it. From that moment that boy 
discounts his mother’s judgment, and 
though she may still have a hold upon his 
affections, she does not have a hold upon 
him in any other way. Think of the ef- 
fect of this dishonor upon the boys of the 
land! 

Elizabeth Cady Stanton says: 

It is the quintessence of the illogical 
to talk of the sacredness of marriage and 
maternity, while the wife and mother is 
practically regarded as an inferior, a sub- 
ject, virtually a slave, even though some- 
times the chains be of gold. 

8. Taxation without representation is 
tyranny. Every stock company allows a 
woman a vote, if she holds stock; but 
Uncle Sam taxes her without consulting 
her in any way. I am opposed on princi- 
ple to every stamp I have to put on a 
bank check. 

9. Every advance in the position of 
woman has been made since the pioneers 
of the cause began to demand the ballot 
for her. 

10. None of the evil results predicted 
by the opponents of woman suffrage have 
taken place where woman has full suffrage. 
She has this in Idaho, Wyoming, Colo- 
rado, and Utah, in South and West Aus- 
tralia, and in New Zealand. Her vote 
compels the political parties to nominate 
their best men, because a man of unclean 
habits cannot carry the woman's vote. 

11. Women in reform work are handi- 
capped at every turn, while sin, in part- 
nership with government, runs riot, 
leaving blight and devastation. But 
around sin is the strong arm of the law, 
while poor, weak, suffering woman is 
powerless to move against it, because she 
is disfranchised. Susan B. Anthony says: 
Inall women’s reform and charity work 
they are simply lopping off the poisonous 
branches of the deadly upas tree, which 
but makes the root more vigorous in 
sending out new shoots. The tap-root 
must be severed. The tap-root of our 
social upas lies deep down at the very 
foundation of society. It is woman’s de- 
pendence and subjection. They pick up 
the poor children, leaving every girl child 
to the mother’s heritage of helpless 
poverty and vice. Her condition should be 
changed to selfhelp. If it be through wo- 
man’s ignorant subjection to the tyranny 
of man’s appetites and passions that the 
life-current of the race is corrupted, then it 
must be through her intelligent emanci- 
pation that the race shall be redeemed 
from the curse, and her children rise up 
and call her blessed. Through woman 
the race is to be redeemed. When the 
mother shall consecrate herself, as did 
Mary, to the one idea of bringing forth 
the Christ-Child, then, and not till then, 
will the earth see a new order of men and 
women,’ prone to good rather than to 
evil. 

12. In an address by Mrs. Isabella Bird 
Bishop at the Ecumenical Conference of 
Missions in New York, she speaks of the 
evil passions,—‘‘pride, envy, jealousy, 





vengeance, untruthfulness, deceit, crafti- 
ness, all forms of viciousness, even mur- 
der,—as a natural product of the harem,” 
So long as woman is dependent upon the 
capriciousness of man’s favor, the ten- 
dency will still be to produce littleness of 
character instead of nobility. In the 
words of Rev. Ada C. Bowles: 
Rise up, rise up, O woman, 
No longer sit at ease; 
The banner of thy freedom 
Is ay to the breeze. 
Be ready for the mornin 
That breaks th long, ark night 
Of ignorance and bondage, 
And hail the coming light! 


Rise up, the bridegroom cometh 
In grace and majesty ; 
Go joyfully to meet him; 
is name is Liberty. 
His face is as the daybreak, 
His heart is true and strong, 
His hand is brave and mighty 
~~ all honored wrong. 
The keys of thy reft kingdom 
He bringeth as a gift; 
O woman, wronged and fettered, 
Thy face to greet Him lift. 
’Tis God o’er all and in all, 
’Tis Christ who bids thee rise. 
Thy night is quickly passing, 
Thy morning gilds the skies. 


M. ALice Moore. 


BAZAR NOTES. 


It is gratifying to learn of interest in 
Woman Suffrage in unexpected places, and 
surely most suffragists will be surprised 
to hear that some of the Indian women in 
South Dakota are sympathizers with this 
cause, and express their sympathy in such 
practical ways as by raising money for 
State work there. The South Dakota 
Bazar Committee expects to be able to in- 
terest these women in the Bazar, and to 
secure some beautiful Indian work from 
them. 

Mrs. M. M. Tusten, of Oklahoma, writes: 
“I believe I can have Indian girls make 
some dolls such as they play with. I am 
trying to have an entertainment of some 
kind, 80 we may have money to buy Indian 
photographs and also some of their bead 
work, which should bring good prices in 
New York.” 

The Suffrage Club of Pender, Neb., is 
making arrangements to furnish Indian 
wares for the Bazar. 

These Indian manufactures grow each 
year more valuable, as the generation of 
Indian women trained to make them is 
passing, and the younger generation is 
being educated in the government schools. 
Their accomplishments will naturally be 
along the lines of the average American 
woman’s training. As an example of what 
the Indian girl can do, Miss Estelle Reel, 
United States Superintendent of Indian 
Schools, has sent a very creditable water 
color, by Sarah Trujillo, a seventeen-year 
old Pueblo girl. Miss Rose K. Watson, 
the principal teacher of the Fort Lewis In- 
dustrial School, in Colorado, where this 
girl is being educated, writes: ‘‘The pu- 
pils are taught not only the ornamental, 
but the useful as well. Sarah is as skil- 
ful with her needle as she is with pencil 
and brush, and though lame, assists the 
matron in the household work.” 

Miss Nelly E. Taylor, of Merna, Neb., 
one of the committee of the club there, 
writes: “Ours isa country neighborhood 
association, and, as we are a!l farmers’ 
wives and daughters, our time is much 
occupied with other duties. However, 
we are all willing to do our part. Each 
thought of some article she could make 
or have made. One thing I think will be 
novel and salable is jelly, made from the 
wild fruit that grows in our canyons.” 

This contains a suggestion of practical 
value, as any one who has eaten wild grape 
jelly will testify. There must be many 
communities where wild fruit grows from 
which a valuable contribution of this kind 
might be sent to the bazar. 

The Carolinas and Georgia have taken 
the initiative in a Southern Booth, and 
will cordially welcome all other Southern 
States which do not feel able to under- 
take separate State booths, 

RACHEL FostER AVERY. 
Cor, Sec. N. A. W. 8S. A. 


MOUNT WACHUSETT IN SUMMER. 


MouNTAIN Hovussz, Mt. WAcHUSETT, 
MaAss., JuLy 30, 1900. 
Editors Woman's Journat : 

I suppose many of your Massachusetts 
readers have been some time in their 
lives in this well-known mcuntain neigh- 
borhood. We have been here before, but 
have never climbed the mountain until 
this year. 

The chief advantage here is that, a 
little over fifty miles from Boston, you 
come into a delightful mountain country, 
which you cannot otherwise reach with- 
out travelling nearly all day to the White 
Mountains. 

We do not forget Monadnock, Far be 
it from us todo so! Monadnock was the 
dream, the inspiration of my youth. It 
is the most perfect of mountains in size 
and shape. But the country around it is 
not equal to Central Massachusetts. The 
villages are of the Hardscrabble nature, 
as we used to say, and with the exception 
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of Dublin and its lake, one does not find 
any very interesting country until one 
gets to the valley of Keene, and north to 
Surrey and Walpole. Monadnock is like 
some of the great actors of old, who were 
sufficient of themselves, and cared for no 
surroundings or company of actors to 
take from their glory. 

The views from this hotel are truly 
magnificent. When you can see from be- 
hind these wavy lines of hills the morn- 
ing star in all its soft radiance, and then 
the little red moon at its quarter, coming 
up behind the hills; and lastly, the great 
ball of fire, the monarch of the world, 
rising in splendor to dissipate the rosy 
clouds that heralded his approach,—as I 
saw the first morning that I was here,— 
you will say that this is truly a delightful 
situation for a summer hotel so easily 
reached. 

If one is obliged to get up early in the 
morning, and dress oneself and go out, in 
order to see the sunrise, few of us are 
equal to it; but when you can rise in your 
bed and see all this glory, and then fall 
back again into the Lethe of sleep, and 
blend it with your dreams, it is trulya 
great privilege to enjoy. 

We saw a scarlet tanager and a blue-jay 
on our way up the mountain. Some of 
our friends are learned in birds, and help 
us to identify every new one. The song- 
sparrow seems to be the most universally 
known little bird in New England. He is 
always at the seashore, and here he is 
singing, as the old rhyme describes his 
notes: 

‘‘Maids, maids, maids, put your tea- 
kettle ’ettle ’ettle ’ettle on.”’ 

A little bird was found out of its nest 
on the ground under atree, The children 
have enjoyed watching it, for two pairs of 
birds have fed it, and seemed to be un- 
certain about its family origin. At length 
it disappeared; but the children were 
consoled by a little bird, a red-eyed vireo, 
sitting in a fragile nest, with two eggs in 
it, hanging on a slender branch within 
our view. 

We were delightfully disappointed with 
the view from the top of Wachusett 
Mountain. Our own height takes off 
from its grand appearance at the hotel, 
but the summit exceeded our expecta- 
tions, and then the merry parties of 
young people coming from all the towns 
around, these beautiful summer days, and 
carriage loads that go round by the road, 
are equally attractive. The equipages 
that we have been accustomed for a 
good many years to see at the seashore 
are of a very different character, and in 
time become wearisome; for we feel that 
most of the people there are taking tradi- 
tional drives day by day, perhaps to show 
their turn-outs, and no fresh emotions 
are seen on their faces. Whereas these 
people here, who drive up the mountain, 
are fresh with a new-born day, and in 
their family carriages, with two decorous 
horses, they come, one after the other, 
and show by their happy air of unconven- 
tionality and enthusiasm that this is a 
royal day in the summer for that home 
circle of friends. The mountain wagons 
are continually dropping loads of laugh- 
ter-loving people, who go up on foot the 
other side. Joy in its nature is eternal, and 
this one summer day is, not only in quality 
but quantity, far greater than the daily 
languid drives in sight of the sea. The 
sea in itself is the most unconventional 
being in existence, laughing to scorn all 
the conceits of the worldiing. 

We had an East Indian here one day, 
and he spread our parlor with his costly 
draperies, which, alas for him, none of 
us were rich enough to buy. There comes 
into our view the fashionable hotel, and 
the wealthy purchasers there; and we 
must pay our respects to money, and to 
the liberal buyers among people of fash- 
ion, who have their own good work in 
the world. But it did not comfort the 
East Indian to tell him that he had come 
to the wrong place. We thought of the 
famine stricken men and women in his 
country, and wondered how much he felt 
for them, MARTHA PERRY LOWE. 





A MASSACHUSETTS MILLENNIUM. 


The Saturday Evening Post says: 

The trustees of Wellesley College have 
released Miss Katherine Coman, professor 
of History and Political Economy, from 
administrative duties and from responsi- 
bility for the Department of History, in 
order that she may have time to give a 
course of instruction to the Wellesley 
girls on Public Finance. This course will 
treat of the economic functions of the 
State, and the problems of revenue and 
expenditure. 

Miss Coman is from Ohio, and is one of 
the best known writers on historic and 
economic subjects. She expects excellent 
results from the new course. In explain- 
ing that there will be a course of lectures 
on business methods, giving the uniniti- 
ated instruction in the mysteries of pay- 
ing and receiving money, she said: ‘*The 
millennium when women shall know how 
to indorse a check may be at hand!’’ 

The millennium will not be reached until 
women have a legal right to mark their 
ballots. 





GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Miss Permeal French, State Superinten- 
dent of Public Instruction of Idaho, has 
been nominated for a second term on the 
Democratic and the Populist tickets. Miss 
Jessie Reilly has been nominated for the 
office by the Republicans. 

Mrs. M. L. McLendon says in the At- 
lanta Saturday Review: ‘The women of 
Georgia intend to demand (by petition, 
the right of all the people) that there 
shall be no distinction made on account of 
sex, and since the Democratic National 
Convention *‘tolerated” a woman delegate 
at Kansas City, they hope the legislature 
of Georgia will not be so ungallant as to 
cast it in the waste paper basket as in days 
of yore.”’ 

Miss Bessie Wetmore Hunter, the young 
society woman at Newport who has an- 
nounced her intention of going on the 
stage, repudiates the notion that her pur- 
pose is to teach the profession how to 
dress correctly in society plays. On the 
contrary, she says that actresses in such 
work are faultlessly dressed and frequently 
serve as models for society. 

Mrs. Joseph Fairchild Koapp, of New 
York, is said to have composed five thous- 
and hymns, of which “Open the Gates of 
the Temple,” and ‘‘Blessed Assurance,”’ are 
sung in every land. She has written so 
many hymns that she has forgotten a 
large number of them. On one occasion, 
hearing some people singing, she listened 
and remarked: ‘‘That music sounds fa- 
miliar. I rather like it, althoughit might 
be improved upon.”’ She was surprised 
when her companion said: ‘It ought to 
be familiar; you wrote it ten years ago.” 


Miss E. M. Shontz is making an exten- 
sive temperance campaign in Iowa, She 
is a good speaker, puts in the ‘‘rouse- 
ments’”’ effectively and carries her audi- 
ence with her. She says that the vicious 
and intemperate do not fear the W. C. 
T. U. at all, simply because it cannot vote; 
that the voter is the only person politici- 
ans have any regard for or solicitude 
about. This is true, and worthy of the 
careful consideration of the W. C. T. U. 
Her speeches will assist to create an at- 
mosphere favorable to temperance legisla- 
tion, action, and character. 


Jessie Bartlett Davis is a generous con- 
tributor to the fund for the Actors’ Home, 
She sang at the Masonic Temple roof gar- 
den in Chicago last week, and as soon as 
she received her check for the engage- 
ment she turned it over to the manager of 
the fund. It was for $1,000. Miss Davis 
is quoted as saying: ‘I could buy several 
gowns for that, but when I am an old 
lady and too old to delight in expensive 
dresses, I can drop into the home, where 
I can chat with the inmates and gossip of 
the days of applause and the enormous 
sums we were paid— a home where we can 
all be happy in the past.’’ 


Ex-Empress Eugénie has lately entered 
on her 75th year. She was born in Grenada, 
in Spain, on May 5, 1826. Her mother 
was a Miss Kirkpatrick, who came from 
Closeburn, in Scotland, and her father was 
a Spanish duke. As a girl, the empress 
attended a school kept by the Misses 
Rogers, at Clifton, in Bristol. Napoleon 
III. was then living in London, prior to 
his return to France after the Revolution 
in 1848. On January 29, 1853, the em- 
press married the third Napoleon, when 
she was nearly 27 years of age, and for 
seventeen years they lived and reigned in 
all the splendor of the empire. 


Two daughters of Maharajah Dhuleep 
Singa, the greatest name in the nobility 
of England’s Indian Empire, have just 
crossed the continent on a sight-seeing 
tour, and were guests at the Waldorf- 
Astoria in New York for two days. They 
were registered as the Princess Sophia 
and Bamba Dhuleep Singa, and are de- 
scribed as being very attractive, well edu- 
cated young women, exqusitely gowned, 
and covered with jewels. They were ac- 
companigd by an elderly English duenna. 
These young princesses have been born to 
the most exalted position in all India, and 
to limitless wealth. They are making a 
tour of the world and have sailed for 
England. 


The movement mentioned by Mrs. 
Blake in her last letter to the Woman’s 
JOURNAL has awakened much interest. 
It was recently started at Point o’ Woods, 
Long Island, by a committee of the promi- 
nent women of the place to erect a suit- 
able memorial to Margaret Fuller Ossoli. 
In 1849 Margaret Fuller, with her hus- 
band, Count Ossoli, and her boy, em- 
barked at Genoa, Italy, for New York, in a 
small vessel called the Elizabeth. The 
voyage was smooth and pleasant until, on 
nearing the American coast in July, a 
violent southeast gale arose, which drove 
the Elizabeth on the outer bar off Point 
o’ Woods. The crew escaped, but the 
passengers were all either swept over- 
board or died from hunger and exposure, 
after being lashed for two days to the rig- 
ging. Among the latter were the coun- 
tess, her husband and son. The body of 








HOW'S THIS? 

We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Ha)l’s Catarrh Cure. 

F, J. Cuengy & Co., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi- 
ness transactions and financially able to 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. , 

WALpING, Kinnan & Marvin, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of thesystem. Testimonials sent 
free. Price Tic. per bottle. Sold by all 
Druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








the child was washed ashore. The move- 
ment to erect a memorial to Margaret Ful- 
ler near the spot where her life ended was 
started by Mrs. Lillie Devereux Blake, a 
summer resident of Point o’ Woods for 
the last seven years, At a meeting pre- 
sided over by Mrs. Blake, it was decided 
that the best form for the proposed memo- 
rial to take would bea public library and 
reading-room, to be called the Margaret 
Fuller Ossoli Library, and a committee 
was appointed, as we have before stated, 
to solicit donations of money aud books, 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


SUMMER SONG. 


BY LAURA E. RICHARDS. 





Brook, brook, come along, 
Run along with me! 

Such a merry playfellow 
You are sure to be. 

You can dance, I can dance, 
Both of us can sing; 

Tirili, tirili, 
Ting, ting, ting. 

Brook, brook, come along, 
Run along with me! 

Jewel-weed, jimson-weed, 
Pretty things to see. 

You can splash, I can splash, 
Both of us can sing; 

Tirili, tirili, 
Ting, ting, ting. 

Brook, brook, come along, 
Run along with me! 

Deary me! I’ve tumbled in! 
What a sight to see! 

You are wet, I am wet, 
Still we both can sing, 

Tirili, tirili, 
Ting, ting, ting. 

— Youth's Companion. 
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BURYING THE HATCHET. 

Rob, with a box in his arms and a spade 
over his shoulder, had slipped quietly 
around the house and into the garden. 
He hoped Dot would not discover him un- 
til her unfortunate chicken, which lay in 
the box covered with roses and clover 
blossoms, was safely buried. 

The chicken, during its brief life, had 
not been a source of unmixed joy to any 
one but Dot, for it was a motherless chick, 
that she had found and brought into the 
house, and as soon as it was strong enough 
to run about, it followed her everywhere, 
with its ceaseless “chirp! chirp!’ ina way 
that was very inconvenient, It was con- 
stantly under foot, endangering its own 
neck and making people uncomfortable; 
but, as Dot’s pet, it was tolerated by 
everybody but the cat. Tabby failed to 
see any reason for treating it with respect, 
and so one day she pounced upon it, 
and choked it out of existence. 

Dot had covered her favorite with tears 
and flowers, and Rob, at his mother’s sug- 
gestion, had tried to spare the small 
maiden the grief of witnessing the burial. 
But the attempt was vain. A shrill voice 
called, ‘‘Rob, what are you doing?” and in 
a moment Dot’s inquisitive eyes were tak- 
ing in the whole scene. Fortunately she 
found it so interesting as to lighten, in 
some degree, its mournfulness, 

“J’m glad you’re making it in such a 
pretty place, Robby,” she said. ‘I s’pose 
chicky was a good deal in the way—moth- 
er says so—and any way she’d have been 
a big hen pretty soon, and that wouldn’t 
have been so nice, But I'll never like 
Tabby again, not one bit.” 

“Oh, see here now, Sis, Tabby didn’t 
know any better!’’ said Rob, in good-na- 
tured expostulation. ‘She’s only a cat, 
and she didn’t understand that you'd 
made a pet of this particular bunch of 
feathers. Being cross at her won't bring 
chicky back again, so you’d better bury 
the hatchet, and be friends.” 

“What would I bury a hatchet for?” 
asked Dot, more impressed by that strange 
advice than by her brother’s reasoning. 

Rob laughed. 

‘That means to stop quarreling—not to 
be angry any more. When Indians have 
been at war witb each other, and are ready 
to be friends, they bury a hatchet. That’s 
a sign that they’re willing to stop fight- 
ing.”’ 





“Do folks always stop fussing after the 
hatchet is buried?’’ asked Dot. 

“Of course; that’s what it means.” 

Dot watched the smoothing of the 
ground with a thoughtful face, and walked 
back to the house by Rob's side in unusual 
silence. 

The family had finished dinner when 
Fred, Rob’s senior by two years, came to 
the door with a sharp call. 

**Rob, where have you put the ax?”’ 

“Nowhere; I haven’t had it,’’ answered 
Rob, promptly. But the reply did not 
satisfy Fred. ‘Yes, you have; you must 
have had it, if you'd only take the trouble 
to think. You're always carrying things 
off and forgetting where you put them. 
Come out and hunt it up!” 

Fred was in a hurry and decidedly im- 
patient, and Rob’s face flushed at the 
order. 

“Hunt it up yourself, if you want it. 
I tell you I haven’t had it, and I don’t 
know anything about it.” 

*But-you must have done something 
with it,” persisted Fred, “for it isn’t in 
the tool house, and I know I left it 
there.”’ 

“You know a good many things that 
you aren’t sure of,’’ retorted Rob. 

This sort of jarring was far from un- 
common, Fred was inclined to be dic- 
tatorial on the ground of being the elder, 
and Rob was so determined not to be im- 
posed upon that he was often irritating 
and disobliging by way of showing his in- 
dependence. 

‘Boys!’ interposed the mother’s 
grieved, reproving’ voice. But anything 
more that she might have said was 
drowned in a wail from Dot. 

“It didn’t do it! I tried, and it isn’t 
true. Rob said if you buried a hatchet 
folks wouldn’t quarrel any more. I 
couldn’t find any hatchet, so I dragged the 
ax down, and buried it ’side of Chicky. 
And now you boys fuss worse’n ever!”’ 

The boys looked at each other witha 
shamefaced smile gradually displacing the 
flush of anger. 

‘‘Where did she put it?’ asked Fred, in 
a tone that had lost its sharpness. 

“I'll show you,’’ Rob answered. 

There was very little trouble in finding 
the missing implement, for Dot was not a 
success at digging. Then Fred met his 
brother’s eyes, and laughed. 

“I’m afraid she didn’t get it deep enough 
for a lasting peace. But I say, Rob, we 
might be a little better tempered without 
hurting ourselves. I'll try it if you will.” 

‘*Agreed,”’ said Rob. 

And to this day, when clouds arise in 
the Lincoln household, some one is sure 
to ask, ‘‘Isn’t it about time to drag the ax 
into the garden?”’—Kate W. Hamilton in 

Western Christian Advocate. 





HUMOROUS. 


Little Girl—What’s the matter, little 
boy? Little Boy—I’m crying because my 
mamma has just gone to heaven. Little 
Girl—Oh, but p’raps she hasn't. 


Irate Passenger (as the train is moving 
out)—Why didn’t you put my luggage in 
asl told you, you old—— Porter—E-h, 
man! Yer baggage is na sic a fule as yer- 
sel, Ye’rei’ the wrang train!—Punch. 


Angry Subscriber (to editor)—‘‘I’m mad 
all the way through, and I want my paper 
stopped!’ ‘Yes, sir; do you want to pay 
what you owe?” ‘No;lain’t mad enough 
for that.’—N. Y. Sun. 


Mrs. Selby—Doctah, de chile dun gone 
swaller ’r pint ob ink. Doctor—Hab you 
dun enyding fo’ de relief ob him? Mrs. 
Selby—l’se dun made ’im eat free sheets 
of blottin’ paper, doctah. Was dat right? 


A Spanish magistrate, shocked by the 
extent of the food adulteration, issued a 
proclamation, aflame with righteous 
wrath, that ‘‘all wines, groceries and pro- 
visions which, upon analysis, are proved 
to be injurious to health, will be confis- 
cated forthwith and distributed to the 
different charitable institutions.”’ 


“Is marriage a failure?”’ ‘I should say 
not!’’ remarked an Oregon farmer. ‘‘Why, 
there’s Lucindy gits up in the mornin’, 
milks six cows, gits breakfast, starts four 
children to skewl, looks arter the other 
three, feeds the hens, likewise the hogs, 
likewise some motherless sheep, skims 
twenty pans of milk, washes the clothes, 
gits dinner, et cetery, et cetery. Think I 
could hire anybody to do it for what she 
gits? Notmuch! Marriage, sir, is a suc- 
cess; a gret success!” 


An Austrian prince, who was also an 
archbishop, swore horribly at a banquet, 
and perceiving that the journalist Saphir 
looked at him with surprise, angrily asked 
the cause of hisastonishment. ‘‘I thought 
an archbishop would not allow himself to 
swear,’’ answered the editor. ‘Il was not 
swearing as an archbishop, but as a 
prince,’ explained the prelate. ‘‘Ah,’’ 
said Saphir, thoughtfully, ‘‘but suppose 
the devil fetches the prince, what will be- 
come of the archbishop?” 


To Real Estate Owners 


Owners of real estate desiring the services of 
an active, faithful, and competent agent to take 
charge of property, to collect rents, and see that 
everything is kept in Pa a! order, can address 
J.B. M. at the office of the WomMAN’s JOURNAL. 
The applicant is a business man of experience, 
and has been connected with this office for ten 
years. The best of references and recommenda- 
tions will be furnished. 














WHAT NOT TO SAY. 


Do not say, “I can’t eat.” Take Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla and say, “Iam hungry all the 
time, and food never hurts me.”’ 

Never say to your friends that you are 
as tired in the morning as at night. If 
they happen to be sharp they will tell you 
nga Sarsaparilla cures that tired feel- 
ng. 

Do not say, ‘‘My face is full of pimples.” 
You are quite likely to be told by some 
one, ‘‘There’s no need of that, for Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla cures pimples.” 

It is improper and unnecessary to say, 
*‘My health is poor and my blood is bad.”’ 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla will give you good 
blood, and good health will follow as a 
natural consequence. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
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) Piano-forte 
ij School, 
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CHILDREN’s Courses, $30 to $90 per year. 
Apucts’ Courses, $54 to $180 per year. 
TEACHERS’ TRAINING CLAss, $60 per year. 


Send for New Prospectus. 


162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26, 
Grammar and High School Grades, 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 
Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 











Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
_Exceptional laboratory and clinical facilt- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 
available for study. ‘ 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 


295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 
Twenty-eighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 


Girls’ Classical School 
18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lasiructors. 


May Wright Sewall, Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue ree. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 
Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fifty-first Annual Session opened Sept. 26. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 

artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes. 
SLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21st Street, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medica! 
college in New England whose Diplomas are reo 
ognized by the ass. Med. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 














SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


1s E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 


The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 

‘ose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 

H. SuHaw, Avice Stonz BLaAcKWELL, and 

Lucy BE. AntHony. For sale at WomMAn’s 

JOURNAL Office # Park St , Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 sents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
be must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
continue to send it until payment is made, and 
sollect the whole amount, whether the paper is 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
f‘om the post-office—whether directed to his 
name or another’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 








25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 


In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 





PERSONAL FITNESS THE BASIS OF 
SUFFRAGE. 


In this country, two theories of govern- 
ment have always been struggling for su- 
premacy. One, that all human beings are 
created equal in personal rights, inherent 
and inalienable,conferred by their Creator; 
and that government is only the agent and 
trustee of each individual to guard these 
rights against aggression. It follows, of 
course, that every individual has an equal 
right to control and administer the gov- 
ernment. Thatis the radical American 
theory. It has found expression in the 
Declaration of Independence, in Bills of 
Rights of several States, and in the Pre- 
ambles of State and Federal Constitutions, 
It is summed up in the popular formulas 
that ‘governments derive their just powers 
from the consent of the governed,” that 
“taxation without representation is tyr- 
anny,” that “all political power inheres 
in the people,” that this is *‘a government 
of the people, by the people, for the peo- 
ple’ (one-half of whom are women). 

The other theory is the practical one, 
that the essence of suffrage is rational 
choice in relation to principles, measures, 
aud men: therefore that suffrage must be 
limited by considerations of personal fit- 
ness, and that the class actually possessing 
the right to vote must regulate the con- 
ditions of its exercise. Evidently certain 
qualifications and exclusions are necessary 
and unavoidable. Mental maturity must 
be a condition of voting: the baby in its 
mother’s arms cannot vote; tbe child in 
its careless piay, the boy and girlin their 
thoughtless inexperience, cannot exercise 
a rational choice, and are under personal 
and legal control of parents or guardians. 
The idiot and the lunatic are incapable of 
governing either themselves or others. 
Persons of foreign birth, temporarily resi- 
dent in the country,ought not to help make 
its laws or elect its rulers. To these dis- 
franchised classes have al ways been added 
slaves and women. Formerly the posses- 
sion of acertain amount of property and 
the payment of a tax were also made 
conditions of suffrage. In several States 
educational qualifications are imposed. 
Nowhere has the radical theory of govern- 
ment been consistently applied. 

Recently, in four of our Southern Stateg 
constitutional amendments have been 
adopted, imposing educational suffrage 
qualifications on colored men which are 
not imposed upon white men. An illiter- 
gate white man is made the pulitical su- 
perior of an illiterate colored man. Buta 
colored man by education may become a 
qualified voter. 

Now the theory upon which women are 
disfranchised in all but four of our States is 
precisely that upon which illiterate colored 
men are now disfranchised in the four 
Southern States we have named. It is 
said that negroes and women, by 
peculiarities of character, temperament, 
training, environment, and economic and 
social position, are less fitted to vote in 
telligently than white men, and are there- 
fore excluded. But since individual colored 
men, excluded on similar grounds, are 
now enabled by educational qualifications 
to surmount their class disabilities, why 
should not the same privilege be extended 
to properly qualified women? Why not 
say, in these four Southern States, that a 
woman qualified by education, or prop 
erty, or both, shall be made the equal of 
an educated colored man politically? 

Since the principle is now mure dis- 
tinctly recognized than ever before, that 
personal individual fitness is to be made 
the basis of suffrage, why not demand the 
application of that principle in the case 
of educated, responsible women? Make 
the qualifications as stringent as you 
please, you thereby add to our present 
voting constituencies a great body of ex- 
ceptionally intelligent, enlightened, re- 
sponsible, public-spirited citizens. Such 
an addition would greatly elevate the in 
tellectual and moral tone of politics, 

Fair play for women—that is all we ask. 
Give them a chance to make the world 
better. H. B. B. 


GRADUAL SUFFRAGE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


Rev. Dr. Edward Abbott, in an article 
in the Boston Congregationalist quoted in 
last week’s WOMAN'S JOURNAL, says: 
“Woman suffrage has always existed in 
New Zealand from the organization of the 
government.”’ This is anerror. Woman 
suffrage in New Zealand came step by 
step, as it has done in most other places 
where it now prevails. Hon. Hugh H. 
Lusk, at the annual festival of the New 
England W. S. A., a few years ago, gave 
a full and interesting account of the suc- 
cessive steps by which it was introduced. 

In 1877, the women of New Zealand 
were given school suffrage, and they 
greatly improved the school boards. A 
few years later, they were given the right 
to vote for license commissioners; and 
they markedly raised the character of the 
licensing boards. A few years later still, 
they were given municipal suffrage, and 
in 1893, full Parliamentary suffrage. It 
was a process of gradual enfranchisement, 
extending over sixteen years. A. 8. B. 
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WITH THE CHILDREN AT FRANKLIN PARE 





‘Hullo, it’s dinner time!” cried a small 
boy, as he pushed his way out from the 
chokecherry patch and dashed toward 
what seemed two circus tents and a side 
show. In the two larger ones people were 
moving about, hunting up lost children 
and settling themselves for dinner. The 
smaller one was the kitchen, toward which 
were turned many eager childish eyes. 

After the greater number of the 1,100 
people were seated, though stragglers 
wandered in forthe next hour, Mr. Wal- 
dron offered a short prayer of gratitude, 
during which the small boys squirmed 
restlessly and craned their necks toward 
the serving tables. Then came the din- 
ner, As many sandwiches as one could 
eat—no little five o’clock tea affairs, but 
good thick slices of fresh bread, spread 
with minced ham, just the thing for a 
hungry boy. ‘‘I'll eat twenty-five,” cried 
one youngster, but could not get beyond 
the fourth ; milk and coffee to drink, a 
ginger cake and a sponge cake apiece—it 
is necessary to limit the number of these, 
for the smail boy’s cake-capacity is with- 
out bounds—and then, O long-drawn 
breath of anticipation! then the ice cream 
and a slice of cake ‘‘with plaster on the 
top!” 

It makes one feel queer and choky to 
know what this dinner means to some of 
these people. It means the only ice cream 
they will eat this summer; it means a les- 
son in well-cooked, wholesome food; to 
some it means the first full meal for a 
week, 

After dinner the people scattered 
through the grounds. Hammocks hung 
under the trees and swings, old-fashioned 
rope swings, that send little boys and girls 
flying up among the branches when swung 
by a kind-hearted man, The children 
played games and the mothers rested, as 
much as a mother can rest and still keep 
an eye On her lively family. The quiet 
orderliness of the large number gathered 
here and the neatness of the children were 
remarkable. Some oue spoke of it, and 
doubted if they were from the most needy 
classes. In reply she was told how one of 
the poorest mothers had bought cloth at 
five cents a yard and made her two little 
girls dresses for the occasion, presenting 
them as neat and sweet as children should 
be. And though in most cases the moth- 
ers had not time to do as much as this, 
yet every child was as clean as soap and 
water could make him—at least that was 
his condition when he arrived. 

These picnics were held by the Fresh Air 
Fund every day last week, and during that 
time gave over 6,000 people a glad, restful 
day in the woods. They come from the 
hot, crowded streets and alleys of the city 
into—well, it seems to them paradise. 
The tickets are distributed through the 
twenty-two city missionaries, which means 
that each ticket goes where it is needed. 


Of course no distinction is made on re-. 


ligious or racial grounds, Sometimes it 
is hard to draw the line anywhere. A 
woman came up and whispered something 
in the ear of one of the city missionaries, 
who replied, firmly, ‘‘She can’t get in 
without a ticket; she shouldn’t have 
come;” then, sympathetically, ‘‘but it’s 
too bad; since stie’s here, give ber this 
ticket,” and a moment later a shy, white- 
faced little girl glided happily into the 
dinner tent. One day the rain poured, 
yet out of the 1,000 people who received 
tickets almost 600came. That shows how 
they appreciate the opportunity. The 
women come up and shake hands with 
Mr. Waldron, thanking him with conven- 
tional blessings, through which real grati 
tude is evident. 

To Mr. Waldron the success of the pic- 
nics is due. This is the twenty first year 
they have been held, and he has conducted 
them from the first. Everything goes 
without a hitch. Owing to the large num- 
ber entertained each day, he is able to 
make the cost for each person remarkably 





Isight. Thirty-five cents covers every- 


thing, transportation, dinner, and all. 
The cost of a sail to Nantasket and a fish 
dinner there, is the same. Other excur- 
sions go to places about Boston, where the 
youngsters are entertained by Y. P. 8S. C. 
E., and other societies.--M. A. H. in Bos- 
ton Congregationalist. 
WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Mrs. Beulab S. Moseley, who for several 
years has been editor and business man- 
ager of the Rome Georgian, has severed 
her connection with that paper. The en- 
terprise and ability of Mrs. Moseley has 
made the Georgian notable among South- 
ern newspapers, and she has developed it 
along somewhat unusual lines. It is a 
bright, newsy, local paper. It is the 
organ of the State federation of Woman’s 
Clubs, and it has carried a regular club 
department, edited by Mrs. J. Lindsay 
Johnson. It also represents other organ- 
izations of Georgia women, and it has fear- 
lessly and vigorously supported measures 
for the protection and betterment of 
women and children. A few months ago 
the Georgian absorbed the New Era, of 
Birmingham, Ala., added its name to 
its own, and opened a department for the 
women’s organizations of Alabama, Mrs. 
Moseley announces in her final editorial 
that the Georgian has been purchased by 
Mr. J. C. Lawrence, who, with Mrs. Law. 
rence, will ‘‘continue its conduct un. 
changed in any of its present lines.” 





At the annual meeting of the Illinois 
Woman’s Press Association, Mrs. A. 
Shackelford Sullivan was elected presi- 
dent, and Miss Carlotta Perry, correspond- 
ing secretary. The Association was or- 
ganized in May, 1885, reorganized the fol- 
lowing January, and has been uniformly 
prosperous. It admits writers of all 
classes, not confining itself to newspaper 
women only, and also receives composers 
of music, publishers, and illustrators. 


Miss Mary H. Krout, who was one of 
the charter members of the Illinois Asso- 
ciation, has been giving a course of lec 
tures on China at the New York Chau- 
tauqua. To the August number of The 
Chautauquan she contributes an account 
of a journey from Shanghai to Pekin. 
Miss Krout was sent to China nearly two 
years ago by a syndicate of newspapers, to 
investigate the commercial relations, 
school questions, and other matters of 
interest. She is completing a book on 
“China of To-day.”’ 

It will be readily recalled that in an ad- 
dress at the Milwaukee biennial, given by 
Margaret Hamilton Welch, editor of the 
club department of Harper’s Bazar, which 
was quoted in these columns, it was said 
that newspaper women are not responsible 
for the many deficiencies of the ‘Woman's 
Page.’’ Now, Mrs. Ida H. Harper, who, 
under exceptional conditions, wields a 
‘*free lance’ in the Sunday issue of the 
New York Sun, emphasizes that fact. 
In the Sun of July 29 she says: 


Most of the large papers have a Wo- 
man’s Page, but possibly in not one in- 
stance is the woman who edits it at liberty 
to exercise her own judgment. One indi- 
vidual on a certain New York daily is 
summoued every few weeks into the pres- 
ence of the great managing editor, who 
says: ‘You are putting tou much woman 
suffrage and too many strong-minded 
women on your page.’’ ‘You tell me to 
keep a record of everything women are 
doing,’’ she answers, ‘and it is these who 
are doing the progressive work of the 
world.’’ ‘Well, keep woman suffrage off 
of that page,” is the reply. Another 
woman, one of the best writers in the 
country, was given the position of Sunday 
editor on a big daily, not long ago, with 
this admonition: ‘‘Now, we know your 
tricks. Remember, if one line of woman 
suffrage goes in, you go out.” 

The writer of this article was once re- 
quested to prepare a series of twelve arti- 
cles on the most eminent women lawyers, 
doctors, ministers, lecturers, organizers, 
etc., ‘with not a flavor of woman suffrage 
iu the series!” As a matter of course 
every one of those who were necessarily 
selected was an ardent advocate of the en- 
franchisement of women, and it was due 
to this long agitation that they held such 
positions. To prepare those sketches 
without reference to this fact was to stul- 
tify the writer, and offend the subjects 
and all who believed with them on this 
guestion. Nevertheless, from a business 
point of view, it was impossible to refuse. 

At another time, when about to accept 
an important editorial position, the man- 
aging editor made the significant remark: 
‘Please remember that this paper does not 
believe in woman suffrage.””’ During two 
years of editorial writing of course this 
subject was not mentioned, and toward 
the close of this period a letter was re- 
ceived from a woman’s organization which 
said: ‘‘When you became one of the 
editors of the ——, we were filled with de- 
light, for we felt that now its readers 
would hear something of our cause, but 
your absolute silence has been a bitter dis- 
appointment. Possibly you may think to 
curry the favor of men by this action, but 
you have lost your friends among women.” 


Mrs. Harper says further of the ‘*Wo- 
man’s Page:”’ 
At present a masculine editor-in-chief 





decides absolutely what women desire to 


read. He employs other women to put 
this ‘‘stuff’’ into shape, because he thinks 
they can do it better than men, hut he 
trusts their judgment only to a certain 
limit in selecting it. Until women them- 
selves acquire positions of control on 
newspapers, or until men can be persuaded 
to take a different view of women’s taste 
in this matter, we shall continue to have 
only the very lightest reading on the 
Woman’s Page. There is, however, no 
other department which has shown so 
marked an evolution during the last ten 
ears. The fashions are as good and re- 
iable as can be found in any periodical 
devoted to that purpose. The recipes 
make a cook-book unnecessary and cook- 
ing-schools superfluous. A great deal of 
excellent matter of special interest is 
gradually finding permanent place. The 
time doubtless will come whea its woman 
editor will not wholly hate it, and herself, 
because she is held responsible for it. 
Woman suffrage will be the last subject 
admitted to its columns. At present The 
Sun is the only metropolitan daily paper 
in the world which has a regular depart 
ment devoted to the enfranchisement of 
women. This assertion is made in the 
hope of calling out information if ‘‘there 
are others.” 

Undoubtedly, the Sun leads all the great 
dailies in the prominence and space given 
to woman suffrage as a current question. 
Few newspapers realize that it has become 
a current question of the day. The aver- 
age man editor, like the average legisla- 
tor, is entrenched in the belief that 
“women do not want to vote,’’ and that 
consequently the subject has no claims 
upon his consideration. Between what 
the masculine editor-in-chief imagines 
concerning the ideas and interests of 
women, and what the Press woman, who 
is in touch with the numerous organiza- 
tions of women, knows, there is a wide dif 
ference. F. M. A. 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 


Rev. Caroline A. Soule, one of the 
pioneer women ministers of the Universa- 
list denomination, is living in Glasgow, 
Scotland, where for many years she was 
pastor of a church. She was the first 
president of the Woman’s Centenary 
Association, and at the last meeting of 
that body a letter was received from her 
in which she said: 

From the date of the first Universalist 
church in the United States the women 
belonging to it have been consecrated to 
the needs of that faith which has rescued 
them from doubt and darkness. We had 
grand workers in the first century of our 
life. Itis the joy of my old age, as in all 
the years before, that I am the daughter 
of a woman who was excommunicated 
from the church of her youth and early 
womanhood because her duty called her 
to this martyrdom, for in those years it 
was literally martyrdom to join a Univer- 
salist church. When there were only 
three women in the city of Albany who 
dared to go openly to that little sacred 
edifice in Herkimer Street, my mother 
was one of them. 

But it was not until the daughters of 
these brave women were organized that 
their power for good was thoroughly rec- 
ognized. I felt it to be one of the grand- 
est moments of my life when I stood be- 
side our first treasurer, and saw her hand 
over to the treasurer of the General Con- 
veatiuon $35,000, as the work of one year 
of organized effort—money that will weld 
its interest year after year for good and 
mighty works in the denomination. 


tev. Sarah M. Barnes, who is now 
seventy-six years old, and has been for 
twenty-three years a member of the Uni- 
versalist Church of Junction City, Kan., 
was present at all the meetings of the 
State convention held recently, and took 
an active part in the proceedings. 


Rev. Alice K. Wright is supplying the 
pulpit of Pullman Memorial Church (Uni- 
versalist), Albion, N. Y., during the ill- 
ness of the pastor, Rev. Dr. Flubrer. 


The Friends’ Church of Knightstown, 
Ind., sent a call to Minnie Bassett, for 
merly of Mount Pleasant, but recently 
from Cleveland, O., to serve as pastor of 
the meeting for three months or longer. 
The call was accepted. 


The University Avenue Methodist offi- 
cial board of Syracuse has 4 woman in its 
employ, Miss Ellen Morton. Her duties 
consist in collecting pledges for the 
church finances and benevolences, visit- 
ing among the congregation, and looking 
up absent and missing members. At two 
other Syracuse churches women are thus 
employed. 

Rev. Margaret B. Barnard has been pas- 
tor of the First Unitarian Society of Chel- 
sea, Mass., for a year. The interests and 
organizations of the church have all pros- 
pered under her guidance, and she will 
begin her second year’s work in Septem- 
ber. 


When the Episcopal diocesan council of 
Milwaukee, Wis., took action on the ques 
tion, “Shall women vote in _ parish 
affairs?” twenty-seven said yes, twenty- 
four said no. A significant fact was the 
inclination of the younger men to favor 
the innovation. 





In a sermon concerning the work of the 





M. E. General Conference, Dr. Dille, of 
Oakland, Cal., commended the admission 
of women as lay delegates. He said: 


I look upon the action of our great 
church as one of the signs of the times, 
and a prophecy that within the golden 
doors of the twentieth century the Ameri. 
can Republic will do what our church is 
doing to declare the equality of the sexes 
—for. as Goethe says, ‘‘The eternal wo- 
manly draws us on.” We settled, first of 
all, in this country, the equality of the 
creeds when we made this the land of 
religious liberty; we settled next the 
equality of the 1:aces when we freed the 
slaves and gave them the ballot; we set- 
tled that this is not a white man’s govern. 
ment; we have settled that this is not a 
rich man’s government, for the humblest 
laborer is the peer of the proudest at the 
ballot-box. The next step in this coun- 
try will be to declare the equality of the 
sexes; for there is no sex in brain or soul 
or citizenship; and there is no reason un- 
der the sun that is not born of brutal 
ignorance or selfishness which denies to 
one human being the right which belongs 
to another. 

Rev. Marie Jenney (Unitarian), of Des- 
Moines, Ia., has been preaching a series 
of sermons on ‘‘Reform, Leadership, and 
Christian Socialism,” F. M. A. 





KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOUL. 

The free kindergarten ie about to be 
spread broadcast through Russia. This 
advance will be made at the instigation of 
Mme. Klokof, of St. Petersburg, who 
opened the first Russian kindergartens as 
pay schools twenty-five years ago. Most 
of the primary teachers in Russia are 
women, and mixed schools are common. 

A bright glimpse of a kindergarten in 
Japan is given by Edith E. Russell, in a 
letter to the Lowell (Mass.) Mail. She 
says: 

Icame to Japan to travel and to visit 
mission work, making my headquarters 
with my college chum, Miss Luther, who 
is a missionary of the Presbyterian Board, 
After seeing Yokohama, Kobe, Osaka 
(called the Venice of Japan), and Kyoto, I 
came to Kanazawa, situated only a few 
miles from the Japan Sea. Miss Luther 
has charge of a children’s school, the 
grades running from kindergarten to 
higher grammar. The little folks of kin- 
dergarten age are under the eye of a Jap- 
anese girl, who has studied the system 
three years in America. I usually play 
the march for them, as I enjoy being with 
the teachers, The children sang ail the 
songs that are sung by our American chil- 
dren, as ‘‘This is the way the farmer sows 
the seed,” and “Fly, Little Birdie, Fly.” 
I never tire of watching their odd little 
ways, and as they shuffle along in their 
zori (a kind of house shoe) I wonder that 
they do not fall over each other. The 
school is separated from our living rooms 
by a narrow hall. The children like to 
come early, as school life is much pleas- 
anter than home life in most cases. Often 
I hear their voices before 6.30 in the morn- 
ing, school commencing at 7.30. A min- 
ute’s walk from this day school is a finely 
kept girl’s boarding school, doing excel- 
lent work along the higher branches. 


A new feature of the public school sys- 
tem of Chicago, during the coming year, 
will be travelling museums, made up ac- 
cording to the text-book scheme of les- 
sons, furnishing object lessons in various 
subjects, For instance, if South America 
is to be studied, a museum will be pre- 
pared for each of its countries, containing 
specimens of the products, raw and fin- 
ished, maps showing the manner of getting 
and manufacturing each, and photographs 
of the people and their cities. Lantern 
slides, and concise notes on the country, 
will also form parts of the museums, 
which cannot fail to impress on young 
students the facts which lessons without 
the objects would fail to do. 


—_—- 
> 





OUR YOUNG WOMEN. 


A group of girls, about fourteen years 
of age, pupils of the Dewey School of 
Chicago, are building a clubhouse for 
themselves from their own plans, They 
are doing all the work, and the building 
is being put up in accordance with sanitary 
laws. When it is finished the girls will 
make the furniture, so that it will be as 
much their own labor as it is possible. 
The Dewey School is a new departure in 
educational methods, and is conducted by 
Professor John Dewey, of Chicago Uni- 
versity. Nearly all the pupils are chil- 
dren of University professors. 

In the Union School at Sag Harbor, L.L., 
a fifteen-year-old colored girl has been 
awarded the first prize in an oratorical 
contest. She had been a pupil in the 
school for nine years, and had made such 
good use of her opportunities that upon 
the test of ability she was able to carry off 
high honors. 

Ethel Streeter, a ten-year-old girl, of 
Chicago Junction, O., is possibly the 
youngest business woman in the country. 
She is connected with her mother in the 
notion business, has frequently been left 
in charge of the store, and always runs it 
profitably. The notion store does a thriv- 





ing business. Usually the buying is done 
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from Tiffin, where the little girl often goes 
alone to look over samples and make 
selections. She knows exactly what is 
wanted. She never carries paper or list, 
but relies on her memory and knowledge 
of the stock at home, and she seldom 
makes an error. She is a great help to 
her mother, who considers her ‘‘a born 
business woman.”’ 


“In the United States,” says the Infanta 
Eulalie in Frank Leslie's Popular Monthly, 
“the young women have reached the very 
acme of feminine independence. I like 
this, first of all, because it is my way. 
When I visited the United States I found 
myself in complete accord with American 
girls upon this point of independence. It 
differentiates the American girl from her 
sisters of Europe. It has enormous advan- 
tages, and, properly understood, it implies 
the reverse of harm. Independence, rightly 
conceived and practised, is neither harm- 
ful nor unbecoming.” F. M. A. 


2 
> 


COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Miss Agnes Hathaway bas been engaged 
as dean of women at Lombard College, 
the Universalist coéducatioval institution 
at Galesburg, Ill. Miss Hathaway will 
enter upon her duties at the beginning of 
the school year, and will have charge of 
Lombard Hall. She is a graduate from 
the Geneseo Wesleyan Seminary, New 
York, bas been assistant of the High 
School of Newark, N. Y., and a teacher in 
Lebanon Academy, in Ohio. Last year 
she has been teaching in the public 
schools at Chester, III, 





Miss Ada G. Wing, Wellesley, ’87, M. A. 
96, of Brown, the only woman on the 
faculty of that University, is a member 
of the scientific chapter recently formed 
among the faculty of that institution. 

Miss Margaret Y. Henry, Wellesley, ’97, 
is president of the College Women’s Club 
of Jersey City, an organization which 
offers a yearly scholarship of $150 to Jer- 
sey City girls who wish to enter college. 

Four of the six honors awarded this 
year at the Alabama State University 
were won bygirls. These successful girls 
were prepared for the University by Miss 
Julia Tutwiler, at the Alabama Normal 
School. In order to receive the honor, 95 
per cent. had to be made in every study. 

An interesting incident at the fifth an- 
nual luncheon of the Mt. St. Vincent 
Alumpe@ Association, recently held at this 
famed educational institution on the 
Hudson, was the presentation of valuable 
remembrances to the two oldest members. 
One of these ladies, Mrs. Fanny Murray 
Quinn, of New York, graduated in 1847. 
She was given by her alumne@ associates a 
rosary of rock crystal strung upon a gold 
chain and ornamented with a gold cross. 
Sister Anne Jerome, formerly Miss Susan 
Conway, was the other recipient of favor, 
counting an alumneship of over fifty 
years. 


Vassar College has had for nearly two 
years a chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa, 
enjoying the distinction, it is claimed, of 
being the only woman’s college which be- 
longs to that organization. Membership 
in Phi Beta Kappa is based on high schol- 
arsbip, not more than one-fourth of the 
members of one class being admitted. 
The new members of the Vassar ‘Mu 
Chapter’’ are elected from the senior class 
in the spring of the year, and happy are 
those who are granted the privilege of 
wearing the coveted key. F. M. A. 





ENTERTAINMENT FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 

Young mothers make a great mistake 
in not planning plays and games for active 
children. As long as they are occupied 
many children are good, 

One mother states in a letter to a friend: 
‘Just as long as I can keep Ruth busy 
with something which interests her, she is 
as good a child as ever need be, but the 
very minute she hasn’t something to do, 
she commences to tease, and sometimes it 
nearly distracts me.” 

Their playthings need not be mere toys. 
When the children are tired of one thing, 
suggest something else. Not every girl 
likes a doll, but the majority of them do, 
and will play for hours with them, Often- 
times boys like dolls quite as well as their 
sisters. One small lad, who is pot yet 
three, is very fond of a homely old knit 
doll, which he calls Polly. She lives in his 
iron bed, and never goes down-stairs. 
During the day he pays but little atten 
tion to her, but when sleeping time comes, 
his latest treasures are gathered up to 
show Polly, who is always ready to go to 
bed with him. 

A small hammer, nails, and some pieces 
of boards will delight many children for 
hours. Others enjoy a lot of colored pic- 
ture papers,a pair of blunt scissors, and a 
bottle of paste. Very funny scrap books 
are sometimes made by these little folks. 





A small blackboard and crayons afford 
amusement for some cbhiidren. Street or 
steam cars made of thread boxes fastened 
together by twine are simple playthings. 
There is probably nothing in the way of 
playthings which entertains as long or as 
satisfactorily as blocks. There should be 
a number of different sizes. They can be 
bought in a good-sized wagon for chil- 
dren, but it is just ae well to have them 
made at some furniture factory, of hard or 
soft wood. 

One small boy delights in building what 
he calls bed quilts from quantities of gay 
samples brought him by his grandfather, 
who owns a dry-goods store. He never 
tires of this play, and day after day these 
samples are spread out on the floor, 
couch, chairs, etc., for bed quilts. He 
loves to play circus, and fastens Prince, 
the dog, billy-horse, a wooden decoy duck, 
and various other animals and dolls to- 
gether, by means of ribbons and strings, 
and then draws them through the house 
as his parade. 

Linen books with gay pictures pasted or 
painted therein afford entertainment for 
hours. A Brownie book is particularly 
well liked by a small lad. 

Paper dolls cut from old fashion-books 
delight some children, and huge families 
of them are cut out and played with for 
days. In summer time a load of sand af- 
fords the finest kind of entertainment. 
Blowing soap bubbles is another source of 
enjoyment. 

Aside from all the plays enumerated 
above, many tasks are simply play to the 
children, but in after years will be of in- 
estimable service to the whole household. 
Most children love to help, and if allowed 
to assist in trifling services they will be 
less likely to dislike it when older.—Carrie 
May Ashton, in Trained Motherhood. 





“CHRISTIAN SCIENCE” NOT IN COURT. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your issue of July 28, it is stated 
that ‘‘Christian Science is in the chancery 
court at Camden, N. J., where Kate Me- 
Culloch has entered suit to recover 
$24,030 which she trusted in the hands of 
ove Dr. Tomkins.,”’ 

Concerning the business transaction 
between these parties I have little to say, 
and have no desire whatever to shield 
even a Christian Scientist in a misguided 
business undertaking. If this man had 
been a Methodist or a Presbyterian or a 
Universalist, would it be proper to say that 
Methodism, Presbyterianism, or Univer- 
salism is in court? 

Christian Science teaches its adherents 
the strictest observance of business 
courtesy, and one could not live in har- 
mony with its teachings without observ- 
ing the golden rule, and using the utmost 
care not to risk the safety of others’ prop- 
erty. If he mistakes in his judgment, he 
does this for the same reason that he fails 
to heal his patients,—not because of 
Christian Science, but because of want of 
it. ALFRED FARLOw. 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 2, 1900. 
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THE SUNSHINE SOCIETY. 

If, as has been well said, the sweetest 
pleasure of life is in imparting happiness, 
the organization called the International 
Sunshine Society has a most desirable 
contract on its hands. This society has 
undertaken to show people how to be 
happy, and it not only points the way, but 
sets the pace. The plan is simple. All 
one has to do—remembering that happi- 
ness is goodness—is to accept the law that 
all things work together for good; to pass 
on a kindness; to seize a present and per- 
haps trivial opportunity to do a good deed; 
and to trust the Supreme Goodness al ways, 
especially in times of grief and depression. 
By accepting this simple creed, the sting 
and fret of worry, which dog the heels of 
the business man, disappear. Every one 
might thus become the centre of a little 
solar system of one’s own, to give and to 
get light, cheer, and comfort. 

Like other beneficent movements, the 
Sunshine Society sprang from the smallest 
beginnings. It originated from a sug. 
gestion by the head of the corps of women 
reporters of a New York daily newspaper 
—Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, an author 
and journalist. She proposed to her 
assistants that in exchanging Christmas 
cards they should omit the practice of 
writing their names on them, and after 
enjoying them a little while, should pass 
them on for the enjoyment of others, for 
whom the illustrations or sentiments 
might be appropriate. The simple plan 
was so successful that a brief account of 
it was printed in the columns of the paper. 
Responses and inquiries began at once to 
pour in, and others were moved to seek 
ways of brightening lives upon which 
some shadow was resting. The brighten- 
ing process naturally came to be spoken 
of as “sunshine,” and a society came into 
being. In three years it has accumulated 
a membership of more than six thousand. 





Organization has spontaneously developed 
to include almost every State and many 
foreign lands. A unique feature of the 
plan is the membership fee, which con- 
sists of a suggestion for helpfulness; and 
the dues, which are paid in acts of kind- 
ness. 

By subscriptions the society maintains 
an office in New York, and acts as a 
clearing house annually for thousands of 
thoughtful gifts from those who have to 
those who have not. The movement has 
been a distinctly educational force in 
sending out great numbers of books, mag. 
azines, and papers to people who have 
little or nothing to read. The secret of 
its success is in the fact that codperation 
is the keynote. It systematizes and makes 
more effective work already being done. 
By its pervasive force dim garrets are 
penetrated, and useful articles packed 
away in seclusion are put to active help- 
fulness, The amount is amazing of good 
done in this way to worthy people 
cramped for facilities. Though many 
thousands of people stand in need of sun- 
shine, there are just as many who stand 
where they can reflect it, and whose lives 
will feel the retroactive influence of re- 
sponse to sunny impulse. The rapid ex- 
tension of the movement and its popular- 
ity among all classes are significant and 
hopeful. It is a reaction against the 
worry and unrest, the selfishness and 
greed, towards which we have been tend- 
ing. One cannot have too great expan- 
sion of sunshine ideas in business or social 
life.— Boston Beacon. 
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WOMEN MUST NOT APPEAL TO GOD. 


“The women of Madagascar are not al- 
lowed to pray to God. They must pray 
to the devil, as the men alone are privi- 
leged to address the Great Judge, as the 
Supreme Being is styled.’’ So says E. H. 
Low, of Norway, who was among the 
missionaries attending the Ecumenical 
Conference in New York City, and who 
was the first white man to go to Mada- 
gascar as a missionary. 

“Girls are given in marriage very 
young. The ceremony consists of smear- 
ing the front part of the bodies of both 
the bride and groom with the blood of an 
ox killed for the occasion. This ox is 
given by the groom just as an American 
would buy a license. Madagascans do not 
buy their wives, though they pay for them 
when the women are killed or injured. If 
a man kills his wife, her father or his 
representative demands thirty oxen, and 
receives them, If he injures her in any 
way he must pay fifteen oxen. These two 
penalties are about the only protection a 
woman has against her husband’s cruelty. 

“The parental affection, at least for 
those children who are allowed to live, is 
beautiful. They treat them as their most 
precious possessions. But the one whom 
the priest declares is cursed by God is 
buried alive or placed on an ant-hill as 
soon as its fate is decided. The iustant a 
child is born, a near relative of the family 
runs to the priest and acquaints him of 
the fact. He reads the stars—or pretends 
to—and sends back word to the parents 
whether the child is favored or hated by 
their God. If hated, the infant is killed, 
as I describe; if favored, it is allowed to 
live, and becomes the object of the great- 
est solicitude, 

‘Not until six months after its birth is 
the mother allowed to stir out of her hut 
or do any work. During that time her 
husband and some of his other wives 
must work for her, while she devotes her- 
self to the care of the child. Many of the 
babies suffer from sore eyes, caused by 
keeping them so long in a dusky hut and 
around a smoky fire. 

“Of course, the women are the slaves 
ofthe men. That is invariably the case 
in uncivilized countries. Wives plant and 
gather the rice, attend to all household 
duties, and weave the cloth. This weav- 
ing, by the way, is one of the simplest and 
most interesting operations I have ever 
witnessed. 

“Among the unenlightened people—I 
mean those who have not come under the 
influence of the missionaries and traders 
—they are never clothed until after death. 
During life they go entirely naked, except 
for grass mats worn around the waists, 
and strings of beads and charms worn 
around their necks and bodies. 
they die the bodies are often wrapped 
with as many as forty robes, which they 
call ‘lambas.’ These lambas are like a 
sheet, and are woven by the women and 
laid aside to be used as winding sheets. 
The richer a man is the more lambas he 
has. They are of both silk and cotton. 
The silk may be any color. But you must 
not imagine that these lambas are used 
when a woman dies. Oh, no; they are 
not wasted on women. Only the men are 
buried in cloth wrappings, but the women 
take great pride in making them.”’ 





SHORTHAN 





BY MAIL. Free Courseof 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y. 


But when. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 


A Woman’s Congress has been held this 
week at Onset Bay, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday. The platform was wholly under 
the management of the ladies. On Thurs- 
day afternoon Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
spoke; on Friday, Mrs. C. Fannie Allen, 
of Stoneham, and Rev. Anna H. Shaw; on 
Saturday Mrs. Cora L. B Richmond and 
Mrs. Ursula N. Gesterfeld. To-morrow 
Rev. F. B. Austen and Mrs. L. B. Rich- 
mond will give addresses. 


An Episcopal church in Philadelphia 
has taken the unusual step of electing 
women to official positions. This progres 
sive congregation is attached to the Church 
of St. Sauveur, and Miss Chester has the 
honor of being the first woman to serve as 
accounting warden, with control of the 
finances of the church. Miss Miel and 
Miss Boneme were elected vestrymen, St, 
Sauveur is attended by the French Episco- 
palians in Philadelphia. The service is 
conducted wholly in French. 


Nora Archibald Smith, 
York Outlook, says: 

The Children’s Guild of Play, recently 
organized in London, is ‘tan attempt to 
solve the problems of giving the children 
of our slums a chance of a cleaner life 
than is their lot by inheritance.” Its pro- 
ceedings include not only games, singing, 
and music, but the telling of fairy tales; 
its meetings are held on one evening in 
each week, and the managers of board- 
schools are generally willing to throw 
open one or more of their rooms for these 
occasions, thus avoiding the expense of 
rent, 

‘The law of American life,’’ says Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, ‘‘of course it is the law 
of life everywhere, but the law of American 
life peculiarly, must be the law of work; 
not the law of idleness; not of self-indul- 
gence or pleasure; merely the law of 
work, That may seem like a trite saying. 
Most true sayings are trite. It is a dis- 
grace for any American not to do his 
duty, but it is a double, a triple disgrace 
for a man of means or a man of education 
not to do his duty. The only work worth 
doing is done by those men, those women, 
who learn not to shrink from difficulties, 
but to face them and overcome them, So 
that Americanism means work, means 
effort, means the constant and unending 
strife with our conditions, which is not 
only the law of nature, if the race is to 
progress, but which is really the law of 
the highest happiness for us ourselves. 
We have got to have the same interest in 
public affairs as in private affairs or we 
can not keep this country what this coun- 
try should be. We have got to have more 
than that—we have got to have courage.” 

Mme, Antoinette Sterling, the con- 
tralto singer and evangelist, had an ex- 
perience in the Bombay presidency, India, 
which is as quaint as any of Kipling’s 
tales of the hills, She was campaigning 
with Pundita Ramabai, and through her 
magnificent voice was drawing thousands 
of natives to her meetings. They had 
never seen that kind of a missionary 
before, and had never beard a voice like 
hers. They were so pleased with her 
work that they said to themselves: ‘‘This 
foreign woman is a guru, and for fear of 
giving offence to us she has omitted to 
put her begging bow] outside of her door, 
for us to put in the customary contribu- 
tions.” In India every guru, or holy 
person, carries a brass, wood or clay beg- 
ging bowl, into which the devout put 
some small sum of money. Mme, Ster- 
ling walked out upon the veranda of her 
bungalow one morning, and there, to her 
amazement, found two begging bowls,— 
one, alittle one, with a few annas in it, 
intended for the pundita, and one, an 
enormous affair, containing a handsome 
sum of annas and rupees for herself. 
The only explanation she could ever 
extract from the servant was this: ‘‘Little 
bowl, little money, for the little pundita 
with little voice; big bowl, big money, 
for big miss sahib with big voice.”’ 


in the New 








CAN YOU TELL WHY 


You have constant headaches, are nervous 
and sleepless at night, and feel tired in 
the morning? Your blood isn’t carrying 
the right materials to your nerves and 
other organs. Begin taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, the great blood enricher, and you 
will soon realize a change. You will feel 
better and stronger, will relish your food 
and enjoy refreshing sleep. 
NAUSEA, 

Hood’s Pills. 


MISS GAFFNEY 


270 Boylston Street 
HYGIENIC TREATMENT OF HEAD, FACE, 
AND NECK 


indigestion, are cured by 








Hairdressing, Shampooing, Manicur- 
ing, and Chiropody 

Removing and preventing wrinkles, and im- 
proving the complexion, by restoring muscular 
tone, and tissue building, without the use of cos- 
metics or steaming. ‘ppointments made for 
me Mor Co gestion, F . og one 
Trea for Con on, Falling Ha 
Bald Testimonials from distinguished 
men and women of Sesion. 








To THE Dear.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deat 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free, Address No. 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 
Avenue, New York. 

















AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 
SQUARE Theatre. 
a1 T t St. Teleph 977 Tremont. Branch 


Office 168 Tremont St. 


Summer Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P.M. 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, AUGUST 13. 


Farce-Comedy, Incog. 


PRICES: 


, { Evenin 15c., 25c., 500, 
Prices: { Watinese’ 10s. oe 50ce. 


The E- 7” 
GLOVE SHOE 


is the most comfort- 
able foot-wear for 
this season of the 
year. 

Made on the most 
improved last. Hand- 
sewed. Turned. No 
breaking in. 


Price - = = = $3.50 
Parlor. Lady attend- 
ant. 











7 Temple Place, Room 39. 


THE NEW 
SUMMERLAND 


Cool, Restful 
Nova Scotia 


COUNTRY AND SEASHORE. 
A PERFECT VACATION RESORT. 


The mo t popular and 
direct route is by the 


Yarmouth Line 


Fast — Express Steamers sail from LEWIS 
wH OSTON, at 2 P. M.every TUES- 





DAY, THURSDAY ’ and FRIDAY, connecting 
at Yarmouth by boat and train for all points in 
the Maritime Provinces. 

For guide books, descriptive folders. and other 
information, address nearest ticket office, or 


H. F. HAMMOND, Agent, 


YARMOUTH STEAMSHIP CO, 


(LIMITED), 


43 Lewis Wharf, Boston, Mass. 


Boston & & ‘Albany R. R 


Through Train and Car Service, 
in effect April 29, 1900. 


TWO FAST TRAINS 


“Chicago” ‘North Shore” 
Special ee 
Via Lake Shore Via Mich. Cen, 
Lv. Boston 10.45 a.m. | 2.00P. m. 
Due Albany 4.10 P.M. 7.35 ‘ 
‘ Syracuse 7.55 ‘ 11.40 * 
* Rochester 9.40 * 1.30 a. Mm. 
** Buffalo 11.40 * 
* Toledo 5.55 a.m. 
* Detroit 8.15 “ 
“ Chicago 11.50 “* 4.00 p.m. 





The Finest Pullmee, Cars will be run on 
these trains. HANSON, 
2, Passgr. Agent. 





Trees, 

Shrubs, 

Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit in buying 
of us. We are the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, rid visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass., B. & M. 
R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO, 


102 State St.. Boston, Mass. 
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IN EARNEST. 


BY WILLIAM WATSON. 


I think the immortal servants of mankind 
Who from their home watch how by slow 
degrees 
The world-soul greatens with the centuries, 
Mourn most man’s barren levity of mind— 
The ear to no grave harmonies inclined, 
The witless thirst for false wit’s worthless 
lees, 
The laugh mistimed in tragic presences, 
The eye to all majestic meanings blind. 


© prophets, martyrs, saviours! ye were 
great, 
All truth being great to you: ye deemed 
man more 
Than a dull jest, God’s ennui to amuse: 
The world for you held purport: life you 
wore 
Proudly, as kings their solemn robes of state ; 
And humbly as the mightiest monarchs 


use. 
—The Spectator. 





“LOCUSTS AND WILD HONEY.” 





BY HELEN HUNT JACKSON. 





O hospitable wilderness, 
I know thy secret sign ; 

All human welcome seemeth less 
To me than thine. 


Such messengers to show me where 
Is water for my feet; 

Such perfume poured upon my hair, 
Costly and sweet. 


Such couch, such canopy, such floor, 
Such royal banquet spread; 

Such music through the open door, 
So little said. 


So much bestowed and understood, 
Such flavored courtesy, 

And only kings of unmixed blood 
For company. 


Such rhythmic tales of ancient lores, 
Of sweet and hidden things, 

Rehearsed by sacred troubadours 
On tireless wings. 


Such secrets of dominion set 
Unstinted for my choice, 

Such mysteries, unuttered yet, 
Waiting a voice. 


O hospitable wilderness, 
For thee I long and pine; 

All human welcome seemeth less 
To me than thine. 





Pe" 


THE SONG OF THE CANOE. 





By ARTHUR KETCHUM. 





Dip! Dip! 
And [ thrill with the start 
For the ripples run and the waters part 
At the song the paddle sings. 


Drip! Drip! 
And low it brings 
The word of a sweet command to me, 
And leaping to answer it—I am free! 


Water-weeds weaving in vain to stay me. 

Fain, fain 

Are the reeds arrayed at my prow to 
delay me— 

Vain, vain, 

They cast their lure and they bid me bide, 

For the paddle swinging along my side— 

Dip! Dip! 

Hath a dearer bribe than the still things 
know 


And Igo. Igo! 


Glide! Glide! 
Across the calm of the evening tide 
When the first white stars begin. 


Creep! Creep! 
Where the lilies sleep— 
Stars in a sky as soft, as deep— 
The paddle singing me in. 


Hush! Hush! 
For the tall reeds brush 
My side as though they love me. 


Rest! Rest! 
On the inlet’s breast 
With the roof of the leaves above me. 
—Atlantic. 





“HANG THE BABY!” 


“Then you won’t go, Alice?” 

“No, Herbert—I’m so sorry—but the 
baby!”’ 

“Ob, hang the baby!’ and Herbert 
flung out of the room, slamming the door 
behind him. 

Alice stood looking at the door, grow- 
ing whiter and whiter. Then she gave a 
heart-breaking cry, fell on her knees by 
the cradle, and hiding her face in her 
hands, subbed bitterly. 

She had looked forward so long to this 
particular party. It was given by Mrs. 
Mountjoy, one of the leaders of society, 
and all that were eminent in politics, di- 
plomacy, or literature, as well as dis- 
tinguished in the fashionable world, were 
sure to be there. She had been kept at 
home so much since baby had been 
born that she really felt the need of a lit- 
tle variety and relaxation; but baby had 
been threatened with croup the week be- 
fore, and the fond mother had not yet re- 
covered from her fright. Baby, she ad- 
mitted, was better, “but not fit,’’ she 
declared ‘‘to be left, at least with only the 
nurse to look after it. Nurses are so care- 
less, everybody had told her, even the 
best of them.’’ She had not asked Her- 
bert to give it up also, and even said there 





was no reason he should stay at home; 
but still, in her heart of hearts, she hoped 
he would. 

“He said, ‘hang the baby!’ yes, he did, 
darling,’’ she murmured, with indignant 
emphasis, as she bent over the little un- 
conscious sleeper. “It was your papa 
who said that, and he has gone to a bril- 
liant party, with such thoughts of his wife 
and child! Did you come, dearest, to es- 
trange us from each other?” 

This awful idea called for bitter sighs. 

Herbert had said such beautiful things 
in her trusting girlhood. ‘‘Never should 
their lives run in separate channels, as 
those of some married people of their ac- 
quaintance did;” ‘‘never a joy be accepted 
that did not make them one:’’ ‘never a 
barrier should come between them.’’ And 
now to think that this wee babe, with its 
golden curls, this beautiful little helpless 
creature, should part them, as never 
strong hands could. 

She pictured the gay assemblage, and 
her Herbert dancing with young girls, 
smiling on others, and leaving her to die 
of heartbreak. 

Her imagination, always too vivid, 
viewed him in his triumphs, until her 
misery took almost the form of madness. 

‘‘He didn’t want me to go,”’ she said; 
‘the acted as if he didn’t, and then he pre- 
tended to throw all blame on dear, help- 
less baby.’’ 

Suddenly she heard the sound of car- 
riage-wheels outside; they stopped at the 
door, the bell rang, and a fairy-like figure 
stood on the threshold of the room, in all 
the wistfulness of expectancy, with dim- 
pling smiles and laughing eyes. 

“Oh, Mabel!’ cried Alice, starting to 
her feet with a glad cry. ‘‘This is indeed 
a surprise. I’m so glad you've come, 
My darling sister.” 

Forthwith ensued a scene of rapturous 
welcome. Then the baby was exhibited, 
and one would not have dreamed that a 
tear had ever stained the cheek of the 
proud mother. Then the visitor's trunks 
were ordered to be carried up stairs. 

‘But where’s Herbert? In the study?’’ 
said Mabel, at last. 

‘*He’s—out, dear.” 

“Good! Don’t be angry because I’m 
glad, for we can have such a nice little 
chat. You didn’t expect me.”’ 

“Of course I didn’t.” 

‘*Well, I didn’t think of coming, as you 
know, fora month yet, but I thought it 
would be so nice to surprise you.” 

“Oh, I’m so glad!” 

“And then Paul is coming,” said she, 
blushing, “next week to stay a month. 
He has business here, and he wanted me 
80 badly to be here, too. I declare,’’ she 
said, laughing, “I'll have to marry him 
soon to get rid of him.” 

“Oh, Mabel! don’t marry him unless 
you are certain you'll be happy!’’ cried 
Alice, hysterically. ‘Be sure first he 
won’t go to parties, and le—ave you— 
alone with ba—baby,”’ she sobbed. 

‘*‘What! Is Herbert at a party?’ queried 
Mabel, quite subdued. 

“Yes, he is, and when I told him I 
could not go on account of baby, he said, 
‘hang ba—baby!’ Yes, you little angel, 
your own father said those awful words— 
and then he sl—slammed the door.” 

‘*He’s a viper!’ exclaimed Mabel, with 
sudden vehemence. ‘A nice way to treat 
a wife like you—a baby like that! But 
why couldn’t you leave baby?”’ 

**Because he was threatened with the 
croup last week.”’ 

‘But he’s well enough now—sleeps de- 
liciously. He’ll not wake up all the night, 
perhaps. And the nurse would have taken 
good care of him.”’ 

“T should have been thinking of fire, 
croup, and all that.’’ 

“Oh, nonsense! You ought to have 
gone. But Herbert had no right to be- 
have as he did; and he must be punished ;” 
and Mabel threw her wraps on the bed and 
took her seat by the glowing fire. “It 
won’t do to let him get the upper hand. 
Ah! I have it. I’ve thought of a splendid 
plan. Acharming, delightful plot.’’ And 
she clapped her hands in glee. 

**Oh, Mabel, what is it?” and Alice slid 
down at her sister’s feet, gazing in her 
face with expectant smiles. ‘‘What are 
you going to do?” 

“I’m not going to do it. I shall stay 
here and watch baby. You are to go to 
the party.”’ 

‘Mabel! Impossible!’’ 

“Quite possible. In fact, it must be 
done. You must let Herbert see that 
you're as pretty as anybody, and quite as 
much admired. Itis decided. You are 
to go to the party and playapart. Let 
me arrange the programme.” 

“But, Mabel, I haven’t a dress prepared 
—or anything. I gave up going a week 
ago, you see, when baby was threatened 
with the croup.” 

“Pshaw! You shall wear one of mine, 
one of the most bewitching, bewildering 
of dresses, bought from my last allowance 
from Uncle Curtis. Only to see it will 
throw you into ecstasies. Worth never 
composed anything more lovely. I want 
to see iton you. Come, come, call your 





maid; I am all impatience. We'll shame 
our bad husband into good behavior, see 
if we don’t. Noirresolution. I'll stay at 
home and fancy myself mistress here, and 
count your pictures, vases, and pretty 
things, and catalogue them, so as to make 
mamma happy with a letter to-morrow. 
Order John, or Jack, or Bill, or whoever 
your coachman is, to get the carriage—if 
that’s impossible, send for a cab.”’ 

In less than an hour Mabel led her sis- 
ter to the great French mirror, and 
laughingly introduced her to the loveliest 
and best-dressed woman she had almost 
ever seen. 

Alice trembled a little when she found 
herself actually on the way to Mrs, Mount- 
joy’s; but her sister's urgent will had 
conquered, and her heart was hardened 
by Herbert’s emphatic expression con- 
cerning the baby. She was reassured, 
however, by Mrs. Mountjoy’s hearty wel- 
come. 

“So glad you’ve come, my dear,” she 
said. ‘Your husband said he feared 
‘baby’ would keep you at home; but I 
told him that was all nonsense. You 
did right to reconsider the matter.”’ 

Herbert, like many handsome society 
men, was a little spoiled and selfish, with- 
out knowing it. He loved Alice de- 
votedly; but he was not unwilling to re- 
ceive the sweet smiles and honeyed words 
of others; while, with a man’s inconsis- 
tency, he was not desirous that his wife 
should play the part of a married belle. 

It was while he was dancing with one 
of the most noted and beautiful women 
of the metropolis, who was willing to lis- 
ten to his nonsense, that Herbert, look- 
ing up from the face leaning against his 
shoulder, while the dreamy waltz music 
‘thrilled the hearts sensitive to sadness 
as to joy,’’ encountered the sparkling face 
of his wife, and saw her arrayed in the 
freshest and most graceful costume in the 
room. She was moving quietly along 
with an escort in uniform, 

‘Pray, don’t stumble,” said his partner, 
petulantly, for that moment the grand 
repose of his manner was gone, and the 
lady on his arm might have been made of 
wax, or any other ductile material, for all 
he cared now. 

‘‘How the dickens came she here?’ he 
muttered to himself, as he led his partner 
absently to a seat, deaf to all her pretty 
words, blind to her fascinations. 

“It certainly is Alice—but that dress— 
the prettiest thing here! and I left her 
quite determined not to come. I don’t 
understand it. Dancing with that mili- 
tary puppy, Guinett, too! She knows I 
hate him.”’ 

With these amiable thoughts, he laid 
himself out to gain the attention of his 
wife, and make her explain. It was some 
time before he had the chance, so he was 
obliged to content himself with following 
her graceful motions, angry with himself 
and with her. 

‘*Alice! Can I believe my eyes!’ he 
said at last, in the pause of the dance. 

“T should think you might, rather,” 
was the nonchalant reply. 

‘Pray, how did you come?”’ 

“Pray, how did you come? I rode. 
you walk?” 

“Well, but—’’ 

‘Excuse me. I’m engaged four deep al- 
ready,’’ and Herbert was forced to move 
aside, as a pompous acquaintance claimed 


Did 


, her hand. 


“I'd like to knock that fellow down,’’ 
he muttered, angry in earnest. 

Another pause, and another téte-d-téte. 
No satisfaction given. Herbert had hardly 
the grace to redeem his dancing engage- 
ments. 

‘About the baby, 
anxiously. 

She put her rosy lips to his ear and ina 
subdued voice exclaimed: 

‘‘Hang the baby!” 

Herbert started and changed color. To 
be sure, he had used the same language; 
but from her it was too exasperating. How 
he got through the evening he could 
hardly tell. When at last they were to- 
gether in the carriage, driving home, there 
might have been an open rupture but for 
the determined calmness of Alice, who 
took everything as a matter of course. 

One glance in the beautiful nursery un- 
sealed his eyes. There, by the fire, sat 
Mabel. in all the abandon of a negligee 
toilet, her luxuriant tresses falling in 
glossy freedom over her shoulders, while 
the little fellow on her lap clutched at 
one long, shining curl, crowed and laughed 
as well as he could for ‘‘aunty’s’’ smother- 
ing kisses. 

A sudden revulsion of feeling came to 
the father’s heart at sight of the sweet 
home picture. 

‘“‘Aha! I know who contrived the plot,” 
he said. “But I am glad to see you, 
Mabel, nevertheless.’’ 

‘Wasn't she the belle of the ball?” an- 
swered Mabel, saucily. 

‘‘There’s no doubt of that. At any rate, 
I didn’t get a chance to dance with her.” 

‘*Of course. Who ever heard in society 
of dancing with one’s wife?” she said, 
sarcastically. “I see that she followed 


Alice?” he asked, 





my directions implicitly. You must learn, 
sir, that a house divided against itself 
cannot stand—that is, if one half is flirt- 
ing at a party and the other half is at 
home crying her eyes out.’’ 

“Oh, Alice—were you really?”’ 

“I should think she was. I can assure 
you that I myself saw half the house dis- 
solved in tears, and so wretched that—”’ 

‘*Mabel, hush!” said Alice, imploringly. 

“Traitor, do you turn on me?’ ex- 
claimed Mabel, with mock displeasure. 

“My child,”’ she went on, tossing the 
crowing cherub, “tell your selfish papa 
that he also has some obligations, and 
that, if you had known you were to be 
the bone of contention in this family, 
you’d have stayed in the garden of angels, 
where you were wanted.” 

And that night she tapped on the door 
of Alice’s room and looked gaily in. 
**Wasn’t I right?’ she asked. And she 
was right, for Herbert was strongly af- 
fected by this audacious outburst, but it 
had the effect of leading him to see his 
duty in a new light. It taugtt him to 
reflect; opened his eyes to his selfishness, 
and made him from that evening a better 
and more considerate husband. 

Six months after that time Alice was 
dressed for a party. But this time the 
party was given in her own house, and in 
honor of Mabel’s marriage. Even the 
bride did not look lovelier, for nothing 
now ever occurred to mar Alice’s happi- 
ness; and happiness, after all, is the best 
preservative of beauty.— Exchange. 








DON’T OPEN HER LETTERS 


It is a very essential matter that the 
inviolability of sealed letters should be 
respected. On this subject, Rev. Minot 
J. Savage says: 

I think, for example —I do not care 
how much they love each other—that no 
husband on the face of the earth and no 
wife on the face of the earth ever had or 
ever should have the right to break the 
seal of aletter belonging to the other. 
I would as soon commit a burglary as to 
open a letter that belongs to my wife. 
If there is something in it that she wants 
me to know, she will tell me; if there is 
something in it that she does not want 
me to know, then, if I trust her, I don’t 
want to know it; and if I don’t trust her, 
marriage is at an end, and opening the 
ietter won’t help it any. 

What is true of husband and wife ap- 
plies with even greater force to persons 
not in such close relations to each other. 
There is always a third party—the writer 
of a letter—whose rights are to be con- 
sidered. To break the seal of a letter is 
to abuse the confidence of the sender, 
from whom privity of communication 
may be of the utmost importance.— Phila- 
delphia Record. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OREGON. 


THE RISEN PHOENIX. 
ASHLAND, OR., JuLy 30, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Woman’s Day at the Willamette Valley 
Chautauquan Assembly, June 16, saw 
Gladstone Park and its great auditorium 
crowded with an eager, expectant multi- 
tude which looks upon our Woman’s Day 
as a special feature of the sessions. Mrs. 
Duniway, who had charge of the mest- 
ing, said in part:— 

‘The name of the risen Pheonix is Liber- 
ty; and even while I speak, she pauses ma- 
jestically above the heads of her many de- 
votees and takes further counsel with her 
consort Justice, who salutes her in the air, 

‘*Most of my hearers are aware that we 
had, in Oregon, in 1884, a visit from this 
feminine Phenix. Her enemy, whose 
name is Tyranny, built a funeral pyre on 
which to immolate her at the State elec- 
tion of that year. But when his followers, 
Ignorance and Prejudice, had consigned 
her to the flames, destroying her as they 
thought forever, she arose triumphantly 
from her ashes and lived on. The fuel 
with which they lighted that fire was neg- 
ative masculine votes. In the monopoly 
of these they felt secure, since Liberty had 
no votes of her own; or rather, none 
which Tyranny had not usurped. But 
even as they fed the flames of Tyranny, 
behold a counter fire, a back fire, as the 
resident of the border prairie lands would 
style it, was lighted ahead, and the way 
was cleared for her to rise again. This 
fire was fed with affirmative masculine 
votes; they created living issues, from 
whose midst the feminine Phcenix arose 
once more, rejoicing in her new birth, 
clothed with immortality as with the sun, 
and accompanied by an enthusiastic host, 
terrible as an army with banners. 

“In looking over the records of that in- 
cineration, preserved in the files of my 
New Northwest, I find some statistics 
showing the futile efforts made to destroy 
this Phoenix, and the growing strength of 
her gallant defenders, who have multi- 
plied amazingly since that eventful year. 

**Oregon had, in the year 1884, 25 coun- 
ties; in but one of these were we favored 
with a majority vote, and that majority 





was only 43. This year we have 21 coun- 
ties giving a majority vote, while one 
county was lost by a majority of 1, and 
one county by a tie, while of the 8 new 
counties created from subdivisions of the 
25 old ones, not one failed to grant usa ma- 
jority vote, some of them of more than 50 
per cent. But in Multnomah county we 
were overwhelmed by a majority large 
enough to offset the affirmative votes of 
the counties unaffected by the opposition 
of the Oregonian, and by the votes of the 
dives and dens of Portland’s purlieus, to 
which were added a small pessimistic vote, 
which always goes against justice or lib- 
erty for the mothers of the race. 

*O Multnomah! Multnomah! Thou that 
killest the prophets and stonest them that 
are sent unto thee! How often would our 
risen Phoenix have gathered you together, 
as a hen gathereth her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not! 

**The sum total of the ‘yes’ vote on the 
equal suffrage amendment in 1884 was 11,-. 
233; in 1900 it was 26,265, an increase of 
15,032, while the ‘vo’ vote, which in 
1884 was 28,176, in 1900 was 28,402, be- 
ing only an increase of 226 nays to more 
than 15,000 yeas. Who shall say that our 
risen Phoenix has no cause for rejoicing? 
To-day she is newly risen, and we are 
proud—not only of ber fresh, new plum. 
age, and her royal consort, Justice, with 
whom she patriotically rejoices, but of 
her multitude of armor-bearers, whose 
numbers are augmenting yearly by more 
than one thousand. 

***O Liberty!’ cried the immortal son of 
Oregon, Edward Dickinson Baker, who 
fell a victim in the earlier days of our 
civil war; ‘O Liberty! How imperishable 
art thou! How changeless and immortal! 
I have seen thy friends flee from thee, thy 
foes gather around thee; I have seen them 
tie thee to a stake and scatter thy ashes 
td the winds. But when they turned to 
exult, I have seen thee arise, clad ina 
panoply of complete steel, brandishing in 
thy strong right hand a flaming sword, red 
with insufferable light. Take courage.’ 

“So I, in the light of recent events, take 
courage also.” 

After these opening remarks the crowd 
went wild over Herr Schott, the great 
Wagnerian tenor and equal suffragist, 
who was encored again and again, and al- 
ways gracefully responded. 

Mrs, Otillio Schnecking and Mrs. H. R. 
Duniway sang exquisite solos, in har- 
mony with the great tenor’s renditions of 
time-honored masterpieces, and Miss M. 
Lena Morrow favored us with an address 
upon “A New Factor in Civilization,” 
which took the crowd by storm. Miss 
Morrow is a rising woman in the suffrage 
work, When more widely known in 
Chautauquan circles, she will be in demand 
to the limit of her time. 

After more music came an able paper 
on ‘‘Oregon’s Need of a Uniform Free Li- 
brary System,”’ by Sara Shannon Evans, 
which proved a desirable acquisition to 
the day’s proceedings. She said: 

Next to the enfranchisement of women, 
the free library system is the most im- 
portant need of our commonwealth. It 
is a sort of post-graduate opportunity for 
the laborer in life’s by-ways; for the 
young man or maiden who has not means 
for buying good books at the age when 
proper reading is most needed. 

I wish I had her paper here, at Ash- 
land, where I pen these hurried hiero- 
glyphics. You would see by its perusal 
a new witness to Oregon’s disfranchised 
talent. 

On the 18th inst. we had Patriotic Day 
at Gladstone Park. The chief speaker 
was Representative Thos. H. Tongue, of 
whose masterly effort, when it came my 
turn to speak, I said: “I am going to write 
to Susan B. Anthony and tell her that my 
friend Tongue, member of Congress, has 
made the best equal rights speech I ever 
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It was the necessity for an 
honest, reliable blood purifier 
and tonic that brought into 
existence Hood’s Sarsapa- 
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trated extract prepared by 4 
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heard on a Chautauqua platform! He has 
told us over and over again, that the gov- 
ernment must be of all the people, by all the 
people, for all the people. He has scolded 
the average voter (who isn’t bere to day, 
for most of you wear bonnets and cannot 
yote at all) for his dereliction of duty asa 
citizen. But he has not said a word in 
condemnation of the voter who neglects 
his prerogative on all other occasions, and 
when these women, who are just dying 
for an opportunity to vote, ask him to 
vote ‘yes,’ he always votes ‘no.’”’ 

The 30 or 40 men in that audience of 
$,000 saw the point. Mr. Tongue saw it 
also; and the best of it is, he will never 
again fail to remember it. 

General Summers, Oregon’s hero of the 
Philippines, and Rev. Dr. Blackburn, a 
Grand Army veteran, made patriotic 
speeches. The Chautauquan chorus sang 
patriotic airs, all tinged with a memory of 
our defeat in June, 

On July 201 came on to Ashland, this 
beautiful gem of the mountains, at the ex- 
treme southern border of the State, 18 
hours’ railway travel from Portland, 
through ever-varying scenery and ever- 
living green. Here, in this seemingly out- 
of-way place, is a charming town, with a 
fine Chautauquan Association, and a com- 
modious auditorium, with everything to 
make one healthy, wealthy, or wise. Here 
1 found Professor Wightman, of Denver, 
and his charming family discoursing 
sweet music and creating, on a more 
limited scale, just such a popular furore 
as they aroused at the great Biennial of 
the Federation of Woman’s Clubs two 
years ago. Here, also, was local talent 
quite equal to that of older Chautauquan 
circles, and here your humble servant met 
a large and sympathetic audience, such as 
greets the apostle of Liberty almost every- 
where. My talks here were of ‘‘Eminent 
Women I have met,”’ and of ‘‘The United 
States of the World.” Of course these 
were suffrage speeches. 

Ashland gave a good majority for the 
amendment. How could she help it, 
when her newspapers and business men 
and preachers are friendly? I enclose 
subscriptions to the JOURNAL; if it were 
not so terribly hot I could do better. But 
I’m coming again, when the weather is 
cooler. The cause is marching on. 

ABIGAIL Scott DuUNIWAY. 





CALIFORNIA. 


PORTUGUESE WOMEN IN CALIFORNIA. 
SAN FRANcIscO, AvG. 5, 1900, 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The Santa Clara Valley in California, 
famous for its fruitful orchards, vast grain 
fields, and luxuriant gardens, has long 
been acknowledged one of the most beau- 
tiful and sightly valleys in the world. 
Passing through its pleasant boundaries, 
one forgets there can be anything lacking 
in so fair a region to make life all that it 
should be to its many inhabitants. 

Yet in many cases there is so much 
lacking that life in many instances is little 
more than an existence. Particularly is 
this true of the women and children of 
the resident Portuguese, who in some sec- 
tions make up so large a portion of the 
valley’s farmer inhabitants. 

Owing to the vast extent of the Western 
ranches the portions rented by the Portu- 
guese consist of hundreds of acres. High 
rent is asked, and to meet this obligation 
necessitates ceaseless toil, which demands 
many workers, for which the renters are 
not able to pay, and which forces the 
women and girls into the fields. During 
the planting season much of the seed is 
sown by these women and girls, who must 
tramp the rough adobe fields for hours 
each day besides performing their house- 
hold duties. 

Having found it possible to overwork 
the women, little consideration is accorded 
them outside of the busiest seasons of the 
year, when their toil is almost unceasing, 
for the milking of the cows and the chop- 
ping of the household wood is seldom 
performed by the men and boys. The 
care of the milk and chickens invariably 
falls to the women, and in almost every 
instance the profit derived from these two 
sources furnishes the family with the 
necessaries of life the year around. The 
hay raised by the men little more than 
suffices for the need of the teams and cat- 
tle of the ranch. 

While contemplating these conditions, 
one cannot but wonder how one pair of 
Woman’s hands can accomplish so much 
in so many different forms of hard work. 
Yet the children show evidences of en- 
forced neglect, the clothing bears the 
stamp of an unskilled, hurried worker, the 
home has an uninviting appearance, and 
the hands that are never free from hard- 
ships must lose all trace of the womanly 
grace in which they were fashioned, as 
though in testimony against such severe 
conditions. 

Even their religion does not seemingly 
provide them with the happy security en- 
joyed by the newer nations, and perhaps 
the rulers of that ancient church, who are 
all bachelors, unacquainted with the depth 





of family affection and the love of a 
mother for her child, are not always the 
ones to enter with such distinct authority 
into the homes of the ignorant and heavy- 
laden. 

In an isolated Portuguese family, a lit- 
tle one of but a few days suddenly sick- 
ened and died. As it lay in its little sim- 
ple white gown, with its fragile face and 
tiny folded hands, it looked pure enough 
to justify one in firmly believing that here 
remained all that was mortal of one of 
that immortal throng whose angels do 
constantly behold the face of the Father 
in heaven. Yet the tears shed by the 
parents who mourned its early taking off 
were the bitter tears of those without 
hope, for owing to their not having taken 
is to the priest for baptism, its soul was 
declared and believed to be for ever lost. 
And dying thus, what should it matter 
what disposition should be made of the 
little body, without hope of resurrection? 
Little did it matter, further than that it 
should not lie within the consecrated 
ground of the family plot, but inan un- 
assuming grave beside the fence, or in 
some equally obscure spot. 

The many tiny graves, similar to that 
which this little one eventually filled, al- 
most beyond recognition in their un- 
visited neglect, silently testify to a custom 
that must at first wound, then harden the 
human heart, and rob religion of the sweet 
consolation, greater than that the world 
can give. Allof these hardships which 
fall so heavily upon these women deter 
the progress of the nation which they 
represent, Yet they toil on, their only 
happiness being found in the progress of 
their children, who for years, owing to the 
zeal of their mothers, are enabled to at- 
tend the country schools. 

It is the long, hard years of complete 
servitude that have reduced these people 
to their present limited condition, yet the 
men who come so eagerly to America, be- 
cause it affords them a freer life, fail to 
remember that their country-women in 
this new land are in even deeper servitude 
than were they themselves in the old one. 
Education is a great power in the advance- 
ment of these people, and the children 
take readily to books, and show great in- 
terest in such pieces as Mrs. Howe’s *‘Bat- 
tle Hymn’? and Miss Emma Dawson’s 
“Old Glory.” 

While mentioning Miss Dawson’s fa- 
mous poem, it might be of interest to 
many women to add that through the 
house of Doxey and Company, of San 
Francisco, a house that has brought out 
many women writers and done justice to 
their work, Miss Dawson recently had 
printed many of her brilliant stories under 
the title of ‘‘An Itinerant House.” In 
this volume the attention of the reader is 
called to a story which won the prize of- 
fered by ‘‘Short Stories,” and for which 
over a thousand men contested. This 
book is a good representation of a gifted, 
woman, Maup B. Rope@rErs, 


—_—_—— -_--- 





INDIANA. 


CRUELTIES PRACTISED IN THE PHILIP. 
PINES, 


LAFAYETTE, IND., AUG. 3, 1900, 
Editors Woman’s Journal : 

The following despatch welcomed the 
readers of the press last week: 

MANILA, JuLy 26.—At Oroquieto, in 
northern Mindanao, two soldiers entered 
a native store to buy food. While there 
one of them was killed by a boloman and 
his head severed from his body. The 
other escaped and gave the alarm. A 
company of the 40th infantry, stationed 
at Cagayan, repaired to Oroquieto and 
killed eighty-nine natives, thirty of them 
being in a single house. Subsequently, 
the gunboat Callao, commanded by 
Lieut. George B. Bradshaw, shelled Oro- 
quieto, burning the warehouses. One of 
the crew was killed. 

When General Lawton was killed, our 
soldiers swooped down upon a village, 
many miles away from the scene, upon 
people who knew nothing of the killing of 
this brave soldier; and hundreds, regard- 
less of age or sex, were ruthlessly murdered 
by boys reared in the Christian homes and 
schools of this country. As a woman, 
heart-sick at the brutalities constantly re- 
ported from the Philippines, methods of 
warfare worthy of Spanish cruelty, I can- 
not, and no American woman should, fail 
to enter such a protesi as will be heard 
and heeded by those in authority. 

Mothers have no right to rear sons for 
such service, and their protests should go 
up until President McKinley, commander- 
in chief of the armies, and officially re- 
sponsible for such national disgrace, is 
aroused to stop this uncalled-for slaughter. 

learnestly beseech every woman to write 
to President McKinley, asking that more 
humane methods be adopted. I ask 
women to adopt resolutions in behalf of 
peace, humanity, and justice. Arouse the 
ministers of the gospel and the churches, 
appeal through the press that the sons of 
so-called Christian America be put no 
longer to an ignoble service of cruelty, 
murder, and rapine. 

HELEN M. GovuGar. 





The Woman’s Journal for 1900. 


While other women’s papers are limited to a few subjects, or to special reforms, 
the WomAN’s JOURNAL gathers the news from ALL fields in which women are inter- 
ested and occupied. Every person who desires to keep in touch with women’s work 
and their organizations must read the WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

One of the leading features of the Woman’s JouRNAL for 1900 will be correspond- 


ence from the 
FOUR SUFFRAGE STATES 


Describing the part taken by WomEeN Vorers in the coming Presidential cam- 
paign. 

In view of the growing interest and activity of women in Municipal Affairs, the 
WomMAn’s JOURNAL has secured a series of articles on 


Civic and Sociological Work. 


Papers on civic and sociological subjects will be contributed by 

Miss Alice W. Fletcher, who will discuss ‘‘The Indian Women and her Problems.” 

Prof. John Grabam Brooks, who will write on ‘‘The Ethics of Shopping.” 

Prof. Graham Taylor, who will write on “Social Settlement work at Chicago 
Commons.’’ 

Mrs. Ellen A. Scrimgeour, President of the Women’s Health Protective Associa- 
tion of Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Mrs, Helen M. Campbell, author of ‘‘The Prisoners of Poverty.” 
in a Cornelius Y, Stevenson, for five years President of the Civic Club of Phila- 

elphia. 
Robert A. Woods, Andover House Boston. 
Miss Laura Fisher, Superintendent of Kindergartens in Boston, and others. 


What Can Womep Do Toward Good City Government ? 


Will be answered by Hon. Henry V. Johnson, Mayor of Denver, Col., Hon. Samuel M. 
Jones, Mayor of Toledo, O., Hon. Carter H. Harrison, Mayor of Chicago, and Hon, 
A. R. Kiefer, Mayor of St. Paul, Minn. 

The work of several great 


National Organizations of Women 


Will be presented in the WomAn’s JouRNAL, by 

Susan B, Anthony, President, and Carrie Chapman Catt, Organizer, of the National 
American W. S. A. 

Mrs. Rebecca D. Lowe, President General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, President of the National W. C. T. U. 

Mrs. Harriet B. Bodge, National President Woman's Relief Corps. 

The purposes of the International Woman’s Council will be described by the new 
President, Mrs. May Wright Sewall. 

We hope also for an article from Mrs, Mary Lowe Dickinson, General Secretary of 
the King’s Daughters. 

A series of reminiscences will include ‘‘Memories of the Civil War,’’ by Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore. 

“The Association for the Advancement of Women,” by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe. 

‘The New England Woman’s Club,’’ by Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney. 

‘‘When Women First Went to Oberlin College,’’ by Rev. Antoinette B. Blackwell. 

Other notable articles promised are 

‘**Women Nurses in the Army,” by U.S. Surgeon Anita McGee, 

‘*Factory Inspection,’’ by Mrs. Fanny B, Ames. 

“Education for Housekeeping,” by Mrs. Mary Hinman Abel. 

“Care of Dependent and Delinquent Children,” by Mrs. H. T. Rainey, Secretary 
Illinois State Board of Charities, 

‘*Birchbay, a Woman’s Camp for Boys,” by Mrs. Isabel C, Barrows. 

“Cremation,” by Dr. James R. Chadwick, President of the New England Crema- 
tion Society. 

‘*The Women of Hawaii,’’ by Mrs. Henrietta L. T. Wolcott, lately from Honolulu. 

‘*What a Scientific Training May Do for Women,”’ by Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, of 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 

**The School of Housekeeping of the Boston Educational and Industrial Union,” 
by one of its officers. 

Mrs. Lida Calvert Obenchain, the brilliant author of ‘‘Sally Ann’s Experience,” 
and other incisive tales, will also be among the contributors for the year. 

A monthly article from Mrs, Judith W. Andrews, in relation to Pundita Ramabai 
and her work, will be one of the features of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 

Miss Maud Thompson and Miss Gail Laughlin, well known as thoughtful and 
able writers, will contribute articles on ‘Women in the Law,” and “Health Study for 
Workingwomen.” 

Special attention will be given in the WoMAN’s JOURNAL during the coming year 
to the work of women’s clubs and organizations; to occupations and enterprises in 
which women are engaged; to church activities, educational news, and college 
advantages. 

Portraits of women distinguished in many lines will be presented in the JouRNAL., 

The progress of the SUFFRAGE CAMPAIGN in Oregon will be reported, and news 
and methods of suffrage work in the different States will be discussed by officers of 
the State suffrage societies. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





Single copies ° ° . ‘ ‘ ° ‘ ° ‘ ‘ $ .05 
Six months , ‘ , , ° ° . . ° ° ° . 1,25 
One Year , ° ; ° e ‘ , ° ‘ ° ° . 2.50 
First year on trial to new subscribers . ‘ ‘ ‘ e ° ° 1,50 


CLUB RATES. 


Three subscribers one year in advance, $6.00. 
Six, subscribers one year in advance $9.00, and in addition one copy free for one 
year to the person getting up the club of six. 
Sample copies of the WomAN’s JOURNAL free on application, 
To new subscribers, on trial, three months, 25 cents. 
Twenty Dollar Premuims. 


To any one getting upa club of twenty-five new subscribers at reduced club rate of 
$1.50 in advance, we will give a special premium of Twenty Dollars. These subscrib- 
ers need not all live in the same place, Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Club Woman 


Was unanimously adopted at the Mil- 
waukee Biennial as the Official Organ 
of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and is therefore 
the regular medium of communication 
between the Club women of America, 

No up-to date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
52 Atherton St., Egleston Square, Boston. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 














“The Famous North Shore Route.” 


GLOUCESTER 
ayD CAPE ANN! 


The new, spacious, steel steamer 
“CAPE ANN” and the commodious 
“CITY OF GLOUCESTER” 


leave north side Central Wharf, Boston (foot of 
State St.), weather right. Week Daysat 10 A.M. 
and 2 and 4.45 P.M.: leave Gloucester at 3 and 
7.30 A.M.and 2.15 P.M. Sundays leave Boston 
at1015 A. M.and 5.30 P.M: leave Gloucester at 
3 and 7.30 A. M. and 3.15 P.M. (No 3 A.M. boat 
from Gloucester Monday.) 


ROUND TRIP, 75c. *g¢i"° 
50-TRIP BOOK, $12.50 


E. 8. MERCHANT, General Manager, 
Boston and Gloucester Steamboat Co. 


THE 


Murray Hill Hotel, 


Park Avenue, 40th and 41st Streets, 
NEW YORK. 
One block from Grand Central Station. 











The Oldest Fish Market in Boston 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL PANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY 





Wagon calls daily in the city 
groper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE Neo. 1573. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





Located on the highest elevation; healthiest of 
locati , and the lest hotel in the summer. 








WANTED. eee of See and — 
of twenty-five years 0 eéand upwards, 
engage canes caters ond cominiesion in a remu- AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 
nerative investment business in Boston and 

vicinity. Address, giving particulars, R. H., Bag; 
Box:178, Boston. 








e@ transferred to and from the Grand 
Central Station FREE OF CHARGE. 





The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 


The Finest Trains in the West, 
BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most complete library.) 
PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 
(The latest productions.) 
RECLINING CHAIR CARS 
(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent. 
8S. W. ECCLES, 


Gen. Traffic Manager, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 





CALIFORNIA 


GREAT 


ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY OORKe 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 
Leave Boston and New yagens points ev 





Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Sprin, 
Scenic Route. —_ one 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago, 


The Ruins of Mitla, 





The Catacombs of Guanjuato, 
The Pyramid of Cholula, 
The Valley and Hills of Monterey, 
ARE ALL LOCATED 


IN MEXICO 


THAT WONDERFUL TOLTEC LAND. 


THE 
eee 
Southern Pacific Co. 
SUNSET ROUTE, 

Operates Pullman Buffet Sleeping Cars 
New Orleans to the City of Mexico. 
Connections made at New Orleans with 
all Eastern Lines. 











For other information apply to 
E. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A sample copy of the *Sunset” Magazine a 
yn! publication devoted to the deve'opment 
of the Pacific coast. will be sent on application 


on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 





a) 


FIRST-CLASS LINE 





Via Rockford, Freeport, Dubuque, Independ 
Waterloo, Webster City, Fort Dodge, Rock 
id Counc uffs. 


City, Denison and C il Bi 
Buffet-library-smoking cars, sleeping cars, free 
reclining chair cars. bining cars. 


Tickets of agents of I. C. R. R. and connecting 
lines. A. H. HANSON, G. P. A., Chicago. 


THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 








If you are 


A Good Housekeeper, 

A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 

An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 
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NATIONAL COUNCIL OF NEW ZEALAND 
WOMEN, 


“The National Council of the Women 
of New Zealand” held its fifth session at 
the City Council Chambers in Dunedin, 
May 3 to 12. Its proceedings have just 
reached us and weil repay perusal, Its 
discussions were spirited, earnest, and 
harmonious. Old Age Pensions, Age of 
Protection, Women’s Legal Disabilities, 
Prisun Reform, the Ethics of Wage-earn- 
ing, Repeal of Contagious Diseases’ Act, 
Temperance Reform, Illegitimacy, Capital 
Punishment, Constitutional and Local 
Government Reform, Dumestic Servants’ 
Parental Responsibility, Peace and Arbi- 
tration, were among the subjects dis- 
cussed with admirable good sense and 
thoughtful preparation, Under the head 
of Women’s Legai Disabilities, Mrs. 
Sievwrighbt said in part: 


The reform nearest the heart of the 
National Council of the Women of New 
Zealand is the full and complete eman- 
cipation of her mothers, sisters, and 
daughters from all remaining disabilities 
—civil or political, During the past fiity 
years vast changes have been effected in 
woman's pusition, and these are now 
making it imperative that this removal of 
disabilities should be no longer delayed. 
The eighteenth century, with its revolu- 
tions and noisy reformers, might be 
called man’s century, the nineteenth the 
woman's, and if she has her way the 
twentietn would witness the coming of 
an age of humanity. The women of New 
Zealand have recovered the inestimable 
boon of the ballot, but the concession 
was accompanied by a proviso unheard of 
in any former extension of the franchise 
—women were told they could be repre- 
sented, but could not represent. This 
was a slight, not only on women, but 
upon every elector of the coluny. It was 
for the constituencies—not for Parliament 
—to say who should represent them. 
Why should woman and man born of 
woman be placed on a different footing— 
a footing of subjection one to the other? 
At one of the large Republican conventions 
in America, there were two regularly- 
appointed women delegates from Wyom- 
ing, where women were politically equal 
with men, and we are told that the 
difference iu the attention bestowed upon 
them and upon those who came only to 
press the claims of the still disfranchised 
ought to have been an object lesson to all 
who assert that women would lose the 
respect of men when they entered politics, 
Not a newspaper in the country had a 
slur to cast on those women delegates, 
The universities of New Zealand were 
open to men and women students on per- 
fectly equal terms. The professious of 
law, medicine, and theology were equally 
hospitable. Had any girl student or pro- 
fessional woman done anything to belie 
the trust thus imposed in her, or to stain 
the name of an alma mater, of which 
every one of tuem was thus encouraged 
to be justly proud? A fine woman grad- 
uate of Canterbury College had just re- 
jected what perhaps every educated Edin- 
burgh girl would describe as the glamour 
of an Edinburgh medical course, with all 
its incidental advantages and experiences, 
for that of Dunedin, because Edinburgh 
sees fit to grant a degree to woman, but 
to guard the approaches to that degree 
with strangely one-sided jealousy and 
distrust. ‘‘hey wished this political em- 
bargo removed, not Lecause they had any 
intention of forthwith presenting lady can- 
didates galore for parliamentary honors, 
but because they wished it to be the 
pride and boast of their adopted country 
that, first of all the Queen’s dominions, 
it had done justice to women. The 
Premier owed them all the influence he 
possessed to accomplish this, since he 
received an honorary degree in recogni- 
tion of a service but half of which was 
already accomplished. They also wished 
it removed because there could be no talk 
of equality as long as such proscriptions 
survived—no talk of justice so long as 
any honorable position open to every 
loafer on the wharf, if he could only get 
there, was closed to all women on account 
of sex. Besides, it was little use in at- 
tempting reform in any direction without 
political equality—their common human 
birthright—the key to all. The twin 
barrier in woman’s path to political pre- 
ferment now—perhaps the only one re- 
maining —was that of prejudice and 
precedent, or, as they might put it, senti- 
ment; and it was with the hope of break- 
ing down in some measure the pride of 
prejudice and precedent, of explaining 
the stupidity of being guided by mere 
sentiment, that they were now before. the 
people of Dunedin. 

A parliamentary candidate at last elec- 
tion wrote:—‘‘I consider that women 
should be content with the privilege of 
having a voice in the election of represen- 
tatives, without demanding the right to 
represent.” A gentleman so steeped in 
prejudice would have never conceded the 
right (for it was no privilege) to vote. 
When the bil! for the removal of these 
disabilities was introduced last year by 
Mr. T. E. Taylor, Mr. Gilfedder spoke in 
its favor, and it passed the second read- 
ing unopposed. Then, as usual, it was 
shelved. Men alone, with honorable ex- 
ceptions, had everywhere proved them 
selves incapable of moral legislation. 
They had everywhere failed to discover 
that the dual moral code which obtained 
in every nation of the world was grafted 
on the economic dependence of women 
upon men, and that such dependence was 
fatal to the moral and spiritual progress 
of the race. Our boys, for the most part, 


were looked after, and if they were 
moderately intelligent they generally had 
pay enough in any vocation by the time 
they attained years of discretion to marry 
and support a family. But what of the 





women? The professions, it was true, 
were open to that small minority who 
had leisure and ability to push through 
a long and expensive university career. 
For what they had already received they 
were profoundly grateful. Mrs. Brown 
ing said: “If a flower were thrown to you 
out of heaven at intervals you would attain 
a trick of looking up.” New Zealand 
women had attained a trick of looking 
up, and when men had decreed equality 
of opportunity for all, they should still 
keep looking up. The teaching profes- 
sion was partly open to women, but on 
terms of humiliating disparity. Even so, 
beggars could not te choosers, and the 
ranks of what should probably be the 
most jealously-guarded profession of all 
were crowded with poverty-stricken girls 
instead of women burning with enthusiasm 
for their life-work. Girls over fourteen 
might work in factories, but it was a cry- 
ing shame that the great civil service was, 
except for a few badly-paid and hard- 
worked outposts, a male monopoly. We 
did not need to descend to the ranks of 
starvation to trace the degrading effects 
of woman’s deperdence on man. We 
were often reminded of the petty foibles 
and faults of which woman was the 
victim. Was she not jealous, vindictive, 
frivolous, weak, silly, tricky, wily, hypo- 
critical? And were not these—every one 
of them—the inevitable outcome of de- 
pendence? Whether brought to maturity 
in man or woman they were detestable, 
as well as easily preventable. ‘*Whoever 
controls work and wages controls murals, 
Therefore we must have women employ- 
ers, superintendents, committees, legisla- 
tors; wherever girls go to seek the means 
of subsistence, there must be some wo 
man. Meantime she would ask those 
who were mothers to take advantage of 
the openings that were already theirs. 
Let them bring up every girl in the 
colony to be economically independent, 
Watch from early childhood and learn 
what was the particular bent of each of 
their own children; guard her morally, 
but encourage her to go everywhere and 
do anything that would further her de- 
velopment, not only into a good daughter, 
wife, and mother, but into a citizen of 
the wide world, Feed their girls simply, 
clothe them simply. Keep them at school 
uninterruptedly, and cultivate habits of 
order, accuracy, punctuality, and un- 
selfishness. On leaving school, find them 
suitable work. Send them, for instance, 
into all manner of shops to learn the 
various trades. And while so engaged, 
encourage them to keep up their school 
education by attending the technical and 
continuation schools. Happy, healthy, 
and contented, each of them would take 
up with a merry heart the white girl’s 
newly-recovered burden of congenial re- 
munerative work, and with woman's 
entrance into the business world must 
the great principle of equal pay for equal 
work be insisted on. And now she came 
to speak of the economic independence of 
married women, There was no reason 
why marriage should always interfere 
with a professional woman’s career, nor, 
indeed, with that of a woman engaged in 
any tradeor service. It might sometimes 
be better if women, as many now did, 
would thus maintain their economic in- 
dependence, and once for all put an 
eud to the hideous marriage of con- 
vevience—appalling in all its mercenary 
frequency! For a woman voluntarily to 
enter into life-long union with any man 
without reasonable assurance of economic 
independence was to pass into slavery of 
the worst type, and the misery would 
not cease with herself. Her children 
would inherit the slave nature, just as 
surely as any woolly-haired urchin of 
negro parents in the days of: chattel 
slavery. Proceeding to refer to the in- 
justice that women suffered in conse- 
quence of the present marriage system, a 
New Zealand woman on her marriage day 
became subject to the obnoxious and de. 
grading law of coverture—i.e., her iden 
tity became henceforth absorbed in that 
of her husband,—and she appeared in the 
legal category of “infant, idiot, lunatic, 
and married woman.’’ Why? Simply 
because of her supposed economic de- 
pendence on her husband. A wife must 
either be asubject or an equal. It was not 
good for society or for the race that she 
should be the former. Then the law 
should uphold her claim to be the latter. 
It was an outrage that women on becom 
ing legal wives should thus be deprived 
of any natural human right. Marital 
supremacy was not less obnoxious than 
any other supremacy, and was a survival 
of the past. Whether a woman had 
private means at the time of her mar- 
riage, or whether she had none, if she 
henceforth faithfully did her share as 
wife and mother, or earned money, the 
joint earnings should form a common 
treasury—each half, however, protected 
from the creditors of the other. In the 
case of a rich man who did not earn, a 
reasonable sum should be placed to his 
wife’s separate account whenever she 
chose so to desire. Asa matter of fact, 
this was usually done as a pre-nuptial 
contract, A fear had been expressed that 
such an arrangement might be manip 
ulated to interfere with the already 
achieved Married Woman’s Property Act. 
That was a groundless fear. The removal 
of coverture might be described as an 
extension or enlargement of the earlier 
Act. In order to secure for every mother 
the liability and responsibility of an 
adult human being and the co-guardian 
ship of her own children, we must secure 
for her the necessary economic recogni- 
tion of her services as wife and mother, 
exactly as her husband’s services as 
bread-winner were recognized. The wife 
now, no matter how efficiently or inces- 
santly she labored, was only entitled to 
her maintenance. It was asked that legal 
provision should be made for the wite’s 
separate enjoyment of half the income 
when she should apply to have it so. 
Mrs. Sievwright concluded by moving the 
following motion:— 





That the time has come when all disa- 
bilities which at present hinder women 
from sitting as members of either of the 
Houses of the Legislature, or from being 
elected or appointed to any public office or 
position in the colony, should be removed, 
and with regard to all powers, rights, and 
duties of citizens, absolute equality should 
be the law of the land. 

At the close of the discussion it was 
unanimously resolved: 


That the legal recognition of the eco- 
nomic independence of married women is 
desirable for the attainment of justice, and 
for the furtherance of a truer marriage 
relationship. 

It was also resolved: 

That the Council urges the Premier to 
introduce a bill raising the age of protec- 
tion of young persons to twenty-one years. 

Also: 

That in view of the hardships annually 
imposed upon many innocent children by 
the condition of illegitimacy, all such legal 
disqualifications should be removed. 

It is interesting to observe that the 
topics considered by this New Zealand 
Council were identical with those which 
interest American women, and that the 
conclusions reached were similar. The 
fact that the women of the council were 
already voters in all elections is evidenced 
in the perfect courage and independence 
manifested in the discussing and acting 
upon current public questions, such as 
especially concern married women and 
children, Having attained the ballot, the 
New Zealand women evidently propose to 
use it as a means of securing just laws 
and reforming abuses and securing good 
government for all the people. The 
women of Australia and New Zealand are 
waking up. H. B. B. 
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A WOMAN AS LANDSCAPE GARDENER. 

Mrs. A. E. McCrea, who was appointed 
landscape gardener of Lincoln Park, Chi- 
cago, last February, has just been retired 
for reasons of economy by the city gov- 
ernment, says the New York Tribune. 

When Mrs. McCrea’s husband died, nine 
years ago, she took up the business of 
landscape architect, and her ability and 
perseverance obtained a large number 
of public contracts, She laid out the 
grounds for the Hospital for the Insane 
at Newberry, Mich., and designed the 
landscape effects for the Soldiers’ Home 
at Grand Rapids, Mich. She has also 
superintended the laying out of the parks 
at St. Paul, Minn., Milwaukee, Wis., and 
in other cities. 

Mrs. McCrea was asked how she hap- 
pened to undertake an occupation so un- 
usual for a woman, she said: 

I have been educated in landscape gar- 
dening all my life—practically fed on it. 
I cannot remember the time when as a 
young girl | was not on the flower com- 
mittee for church and philanthropic work. 
1 used to wander back after the older 
ones had arranged the flowers, and pull 
them all apart. It hurt me to see them 
cramped together in stiff, uncompromis- 
ing bouquets. I had an exceptional op- 
portunity to learn the details of the 
business through many years’ close com- 
panionship and association with my hus 
band in his labors. I remember I often 
asked him at first how he could tell the 
name of a tree when the leaves had fallen 
and the branches were bare. He ex- 
plained to me that constant handling of 
the trees in a bare state had familiarized 
him with the species, and that I would 
learn just as easily. My knowledge was 
never gained by study. It was acquired 
naturally and imperceptibly. My hus- 
band was ill for several years before his 
death, and the routine work was grad- 
ually assumed by me until it seemed to 
come quite as a matter of course. It took 
me some time, of course, to get ac- 
customed to the business end of the trade. 
For instance, I gradually learned that 
people were much readier to buy a tree 
and pay a good price for it if you called 
it a “Sambuscus Aurea” than if you 
named it plain ‘“‘golden elder.’’ But tact 
came with the rest of the knowledge, and 
I soon found that I could sell a bill of 
goods against any man in the profession. 
I never studied drawing, except in a des- 
ultory way at school. But I have re- 
ceived as high as $150 for rough sketches 
of plans. 

‘In landscape architecture the first 
thing to be considered is the individuality 
of the place to be ornamented, for nature 
never makes two little pieces of territory 
exaotly alike. A house should never be 
built without the codperation of a land- 
scape architect with the building architect, 
for it usually happens that when the 
landscape gardener is finally called in to 
put the finishing touches to the grounds 
the discovery is made that the house has 
been placed in the worst possible position. 
Having considered the individuality of 
the place, the unsightly places must be 
hidden and the beautiful spots accentu 
ated. Before choosing the shrubs and 
trees to be used in ornamentation of the 
premises, the soil must be studied. The 
background must first be putin place, and 
after that,the fragile flowers may be added. 
I never try to improve upon Nature, for 
she herself makes the prettiest patterns. 
A stiff, stereotyped piece of work is my 
horror. My one main object and ambi- 
tion is studied carelessness. The quality 
of the plants should be studied rather 
than the quantity.” 

‘*I wonder that more women do not go 
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into the business. It is inspiring! It is 
natural! Women are naturally more ar- 
tistic than men, and I can see in this work 
the greatest field for the future.”’ 
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FROM AUSTRALIA. 

Mrs. Louisa Lawson, editor and propri- 
etor of The Dawn, a woman's monthly 
published at Sydney, New South Wales, 
was seriously injured in a tram accident, 
six monthsago. At last accounts she was 
slowly recovering. Mrs. Lawson has been 
active in the suffrage and other good 
work, p 

Our Federation, the official organ of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
Australasia, comes freighted with news of 
interest. It says that the ‘‘near approach 
of the Federal elections is giving an im- 
petus to the movement for Woman Suf- 
frage. The better men, as well as the 
women, are asking why the same rights 
should not be allowed to the women of 
other colonies as to the women of South 
and West Australia. Politicians will not 
long be able to stand against public 
opinion.”’ 

On June 8 a large deputation waited 
upon the Premier of New South Wales 
and asked that a Bill might be introduced 
to provide for Woman Suffrage. The 
women urged that provision should be 
made for them to vote at the coming 
Federal elections. Miss Spence, of South 
Australia, spoke as a free citizen, Sir 
William Lyne expressed his sympathy, 
avd promised every assistance towards 
gaining their object if a private member 
should bring in a Bill, but he could not 
promise a Government measure, as some 
members of the Cabinet were strongly 
opposed. 

The proposal of the Health Committee 
to appoint a permanent female sanitary 
inspector for the City of Melbourne, who 
would assist the medical officer in taking 
charge of infectious cases, drew forth a 
lively discussion in the City Council. One 
alderman thought ‘tthe woman would be 
no earthly use in any shape or form;”’ 
another was afraid ‘the Council would be 
overrun with females if this motion, the 
thin end of the wedge, was passed.’’ This 
same man “‘considered the city was as 
clean as it could possibly be;’ while an- 
other interjected, ‘‘Do you think you will 
ever get rid of anurse once she gets here?’’ 
The sensible side of the question was put 
by the mayor and others, with the result 
that the motion was passed with the sub- 
stitution of the word ‘temporary’ for 
‘*permanent.” 
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LADY CHO OF CHINA. 

Mrs. S. L. Baldwin, Methodist mission- 
ary, in an article in the San Francisco 
Call, tells of a remarkable Chinese woman. 
She says: 

The standard book of etiquette in China 
was written by Lady Cho twenty-seven 
hundred years ago. Lady Cho was the 
widow of a distinguished literary man of 
North China, and after his death was faith- 
fulto his memory. Her husband’s brother 
was historian of that dynasty, but when his 
work was half completed he lost his sight. 
The emperor sent a messenger to him, 
asking who could finish the book, and 
the reply was returned that only his 
brother’s wife was capable of doing it. 
The Emperor sent for Lady Cho, and she 
was conducted in the greatest state to the 
Emperor’s palace. There she completed 
her brother-in-law’s work so satisfactorily 
that it is impossible to tell where the man 
left off and the woman began. Lady Cho 
afterward wrote, ‘Instruction for Women 
and Girls,’’ which has even yet no rival. 
In the book she gave the duty of women 
from birth to death. There are chapters 
on “Instruction of Children by Mothers,” 
‘Duty of Daughters to Parents,’’ Duty oj 
Children to Teachers,” ‘‘Filial Piety,’ 
‘*Hospitality, and How to Receive Women 
Guests,” and directions for caring for 
clothing, how to put it away at various 
seasons, how to prepare their husbansd 
food, reverencing their husbands and 
reverencing their mothers-in-law. 

In the chapter on virtue is this terse 
advice: ‘‘If your parents are sick, loosen 








not your girdle to lie down; and if they 
die, your very bones should bleed.” 

Regarding hospitality, this ancient 
writer says: ‘As a guest, demand nothing, 
As hostess, exhaust hospitality.” 

Au exhortation to women, not to yield 
to laziness, is particularly clever, and re- 
fers to the effort that a woman with a 
torn garment makes to hide the rent, in 
these words: ‘tA lazy woman is always 
ragged. She is forever pulling the west 
over to hide the east.’’ 

The last chapter ends with this wail: 
‘‘All that are born must die.” 

Regarding the capacity of Chinese wom- 
en as scholars, I have found them eager 
for instruction. The same spirit that 
makes the Chinaman’s highest ambition 
to have a literary son causes him to take 
kindly to the educating of his daughters, 
and no jealousy has so far been shown by 
the men lest the women usurp their po- 
sitions. 








THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQuARE, — For the coming 
week the attraction will be the laughable 
farce comedy ‘‘Incug,”’ which held a well 
deserved popularity throughout the coun- 
try for several seasons after its first pro- 
duction, ten yearsago, It is cleverly con- 
structed nonsense, well suited to the 
season, and will undoubtedly be finely 
presented, At the Monday matinee will 
be given choice chocolate bon-bons. 








REMEMBER this: No other medicine has 
such a record of cures as Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, When you want a good medi- 
cine, get Hood’s. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Furaished House for Summer.—A furnished 
house, 11 rooms and bath, in suburbs of Boston, 
leasantly situated on bill a og | the water, 
or rent during summer months. Near steam 
and electric cars. Will be rented at low rate to 
responsible tenant. Possession given any time 
after June 1. Address Mrs. R. H. Barrows, 65 
Sawyer Ave , Dorchester, Mass. 





AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. Boston Mass. 
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The attention of Ladies desiring 
WHITE WAISTS is called to the 
attractive display at 


MISS M. F. FISK’S. 


‘ 144 Tremont Street. 


This is a truly white season, and it 
is evident that Miss Fisk has pre- 
pared for it. 
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